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ABSTRACT 

The report focuses on a preservice and inservice 
Diversified Occupations (DO) training prograa to prepare teachers in 
vocational and practical arts education for educable nentally 
retarded fERR) high school pupils. Described are the following 
topics: prograa context (which eapha sized DO prograns in 15 area 
vocational centers) ; prograa goals and activities (such as 
identification and training of personnel) ; selection of Instructional 
content (as outlined in a teaching conpetencies checklist) ; 
instructional units (vith two saaple lectures provided); delivery 
systea developaent* including workshops and Learning Activity 
Packages (LAPS) ; iapleaentation of undergraduate and graduate course 
concentrations in DO; research on probleas such as the developaent of 
instructional aaterials for EHP adolescents; and project evaluation. 
A aajor portion of the docuaent is in the fora of appendixes such as 
a lecture on understanding the aentally retarded, a saaple LAP which 
contains directions for const ructuring a silk screen* and a letter 
about slides which teach woodworking techniques. (LR) 
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F OREWORD 

Advocacy on behalf of mentally retarded citizens has greatly 
increased among hundreds of »/ennont residents. Inspired by the efforts 
of a few tireless innovators, this spirit of concern has now permeated 
the state's legislative assemblies, courts* and public and private 
agencies, as well as the private homes and institutional "homes" where the 
handicapped reside. As groups of advocates have become aroused by unmet 
needs of retarded citizens, programs to address these needs have invariably 
evolved. Th-^s final r^roject report focuses upon the development of one 
of these need-oriented programs: the DIVERSIFIED OCCUPATIONS PROFESSIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM. 

A final report such as this can portray only a small fraction of 
the activities and accomplishments that have been generated since the 
Inception of the program. Nevertheless, the authors hope that the contents 
selected for inclusion in the report will be informative and useful to 
individuals engaged in, or interested in initiating, similar educational 
programs . 

Fortunately, the only component of the program that if completed 
at the present is this final project report. Because the program focuses 
on meeting viable needs and is supported by people who are both concerni:;d 
and dedicated, the program will be continued. 

Thus, if any segment of the final report merits further investiga- 
tion, inquiries nay be addressed to the Director of Special Education and 
Pupil Personnel Services of the Vermont Department cf Education, 



Montpeller, Vermont, 05601 or the Chairman of the Department of 
Vocational Education and Technology at the University of Vermont, 
Burlington, Vermont, 05401. 



INTRODUCTION 



Statutory requirements dating from 1956 obligated Vermont's public 
education districts to provide an equal educational opportunity for "all." 
Even so, it was not until the enactment of more substantial legislation 
that provisions were made for the creation of special programs, facilities, 
and staff which would focus on the needs of the handicapped. The first 
programs that were implemented for the handicapped concentrated on the 
needs of children at the elementary and junior high levels. Training for 
gainful employment remained more of a goal than a reality until the enact- 
ment of the 1963 Vocational Education Act and its 1968 Amendments. As 
a result of these acts, Vermont initiated a bold and comprehensive state- 
wide program to make career training accessible to every educable mentally 
retarded pupil of high school age. After comritting itself philosophically 
and financially, the state constructed fifteen large, conprehensl ve 
vocational education center^ which v«ould function In the State for voca- 
tional training of all students, including the htindicapped. 

The decisior. to incorporate a program for the educable mentally 
retarded in each of the Area Vocation Centers was a tronumental one. 
Until then, the majority of the state's retarded children were being 
educated in privately controlled, segregc J units, where comprehensive 
preparation for the world of work seldom amounted to more than a practical 
arts approach to woodworking or cooking. 



The effort to locate an adequately trained vocationally oriented 
staff for handicapped students was much more difficult than anticipated. 
For one thing, experienced vocational and technical teachers usually had 
little or no experience in serving handicapped children, a situation not 
unique to Vermont, as noted by Freels (1967), Arnold (1968), Mauchline 
(1968), Brenr.an (1968), and Martin (1971). Furthermore, secondary level 
specit^l education teachei^ often lacked an adequate knowledge of the 
vocational skills to be taught. 

For these reasons, the Vermont Department of Education sought a 
grant from the Training Division of the United States Office of Education, 
Bureau of Education for the Handicapped. As soon as a grant had been 
secured, the State's Divisions of Special Education and Vocational 
Education enlisted the support of the University of Vermont's Vocational 
Education and Technology Department (VOTEC), in cooperation with the 
University's Special Education Department, to create a training program 
specifically geared to pre-service and in-service preparation of teachers 
in vocational and practical arts education for the handicapped. 



CONTEXT OF THE PROGRAM 

Each of the 15 high schools, designated as an "Area Vocational 
Center" (AVC) . was funded to assist smaller high schools from the 
surrounding areas to provide vocational training on a shared tifne 
basis (see Appendix A). 

Under a cooperative agreement (see Appendix B) between Special 
Education and Pupil Personnel Services and Vocational-Technical Education 
divisions of the Vermont Departnent of Education, provisions were made 
for all educable mentally retarded students of high school age to be 
incorporated in the AVC's in programs known locally as Diversified 
Occupations (D.n. ). 

At each center, pupils ere oriented to the wurld of work through 
3 planned series of laboratory experiences. At the same time, they ar^ 
evaluated to detemiine interests and aptitudes in various career clusters 
corresponding to the occupational education programs available in the 
high school. 

Each Diversified Occupations Program provides exploratory experiences 
in the following occupational areas: 

I' SrSf,, 8- HEALTH OCCUPATIONS 

Z. METAL WORKING 9. OFFICE irriiPATTnMc 

3. BUILDING MAINTENAf^CE l5 fKfVKES 

4. AUTO SERVICES n DISTRIBUT VF nrri'PATinwc 

5. GARDENING AND GROUNDS 2.* PRIN^Sg TRADE ^ 

6. LAUNDRY SERVICES 13. HOMEMAKING 

7. HOSPITALITY OCCUPATIONS 14. POWER MECHANICS 
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Consequently, the pupils with sufficient interest and aptitude are 
taught whatever skills will enable them to enter regular vocational 
programs for further training. This integration usually takes place 
during d student's third year, the same year that all students are 
admitted to vocational classes. 

Those students who are integrated into the various vocational 
programs are carefully monitored by their D.O. instructors. If addi- 
tional tutorial help Is needed to maintain a student in the regular 
programs, it is provided during periods when the student can return to 
the D.O. program. Should the regular program prove too difficult for 
the student, he may return to the D.O. classes and prepare to enter a 
different vocational program. 

Certain D.O. students are unable to participate meaningfully In 
any of the regular vocational programs. These students are taught 
specific job skills and placed In work-study situations in local business 
and industries (see Appendix C). 



PROGRAM GOALS AWn flrTTVITirc 

At the tire the Professionals Developn«nt Program was Initiated, 
only two 0.0. programs were operating In the state, but twelve additional 
prograns were scheduled to open imediately or shortly thereafter. 
For this reason, a special effort was made to provide imrediate assistance 
to the personnel who „er« Instructing in the newly constituted D.O. 
programs. 

Later, the project's staff began to Identify various strata of 
personnel likely to cor* in contact with the handicapped student, and 
a broad-based training concept enierged (see Appendix D). The concept 
focuses on the proxin.ity of each teacher and professional to the student 
as he progresses through the school system and into the world of work. 

In tlTO. workshops and courses of study were designed to sensitize 
the whole spectrum of professionals functioning within the secondary 
school sector to the needs and characteristics of educable mentally 
handicapped adolescents. Ultimately, undergraduate and graduate level 
courses were developed to offtr in-depth training in the competency 
areas considered essential for instructing EMR students. In the period of 
three years, rore than 500 teachers have been involved in the Professional 
Development program. The type of personnel and their training goals 
are depirted as follows: 
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TYPE CF PERSO:j',i L 



NUMBER INVOLVE' 



STAFF DEVELOPMENT 
TRAINING GOALS 



Diver: i^'ied OtcupjtK^r 
Specialists (p^^e- 
service ar.d in-service) 

Occupational Ecjcation 
Specialists and Related 
Acdderriic Teachers (pro- 
service and in-service} 

Adirir.istrators, Pupil 
Personnel and Guidance 
Specialists 



Elementary and Middle 
Special Education 
Teachers 



Undergraduate and 
Graduate Vocational and 
Practical Arts Stjdents 



50 



30C 



.:5 



100 



75 



Prepare lo teach in D.O. 
progrart using competency 
based urriculum model 

Assist them to teach 
EMR students in regular 
Drograms 



Assist then to provide 
supportive services to 
0.0. pupils in the Area 
Vocational Centers 

Teach them career 
education concepts and 
assist them in develop- 
iry career exploration 
acti vi ties 

Prepare them to teach 
EMR pupils in regular 
vocational cr D.O. 
programs 



The erphasis or various types of persor-iel varied from year tc 
year (see Appendix E). 

In addition to instructing personnel* the project carried out 
various activities relau?fJ to the state's Diversified Occupations thrust, 
The following were among t^pm: 

1. Sponsor r.eetir^'js 'f D.O. oerscnnel to develcp curriculum 
to write appropritte instructional objectives and enabling 
objectives for all areas of instruction 

2. Improve skills areas of need» for example, "administer- 
ing occupationa"( aptitude and interest tests" 

3. Develop and modify instructional materials for use in 
D.O. prcgrans arc other occupational training programs 

4. Improve linkages with Vocational Rehabilitation and 
related agencies 
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Work with selected agencies to more effectively provide 
career education for the physi colly handicapped and the 
moderately and severely retarded 

Initiate research related to needs identified by D.O. 
personnel . 



SELECTION OF INSTRUCTIONAL CONTENT 

As previously noted, the identification of personnel to receive 
training was completed within days after the inception of the training 
project. Then, educatioicil goals and objectives for the participants 
had to be identified and rendered into specific training activities. 
For the most part, these goals and objectives were derived from two 
sources. 

First a Delphi Query instrument was developed and mailed to all 
Area Vocational Center directors, department chairpersons, and D.O. 
Instructors. This activity generated more than 20 items for which 
teachers or administrators wanted additional information (see Appendix 
F & G). 

The second major effort to derive the project's educational goals 
and objectives was the identification and selection of essential teaching 
competencies based on the studies of Bateman (69), Brolin (70), Cotrell 
(71) Kruppa (73), and others. After examining the writings of these 
researchers, the project's staff subsequently developed an Essential 
Teaching Competencies List, a comprehensive checklist of skills and 
attitudes to be used in training all members of the D.O. team (see 
Appendix H). Once completed, the Competencies List included over 200 
skills needed by various educators in areas such ai. planning of Instruc- 
tion, guidance, classroom management, and achievement assessment. 
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In addition to functioning as a curriculurr base* the Competencies 
cne^kliNt was !>pt.M.i f icully Jesiijned for use as an onnoing evaluative 
instrument. Trainees were required to assess their skills according to 
the checklist and to prioritize their own deficiencies and training 
needs. These individual competency assessments were weighted and 
computer-processed to establish group training priorities for the 
project. The group priorities helped to shape the focus of the courses and 
workshops. At appropriate intervals, individual competency assessments 
were again made to measure subsequent progress in the acquisition of the 
various competencies. 



ORIGINATION OF UNITS OF INSTRUCTION 



The Professionals Development staff Is especially Indebted to 
Individuals and agencies who contributed to the development of units of 
Instruction. Whenever feasible, the training project used university 
personnel from outside the department to prepare materials or presenta- 
tions for Instruction In areas outside the expertise of the department's 
staff (see Appendices I and J). 

For most areas of Instruction an extended review of the literature 
was made. The project was extremely fortunate to have the services of 
five research centers to make searches of the literature pertinent to 
each area of Instruction. 

These centers Included: 

1. New England Resource Center for Occupational Education 
(N.E.R.C.O.E.) Boston, Mass. 

2. Area Coopi&ratlve Educational Services (A.C.E.S.) 
New Haven, Conn. 

3. New England Instructional Materials Center (N.E.I.M.C.) 
Boston. Mass. 

4. Twin State Education Information Services, Vermont 
Department of Education, Montpeller, Vermont. 

5. Trinity Media Center, Tr1n11;y College, Burlington, 
Vt. (a N.E.I.N.C. satellite) 

Whenever appropriate, computerized searches were made of the 

following files: 

1. Abstracts of Research and Related Materials In Voc/Tech 
Education (ARM) 
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2. Abstracts in Instructional Materials in Voc/Tech Education 
(AIM) 

3. Research ir Fducation (RIE) 

4. Lducatior.al Resources Information Center (ERIC) 

5. Cjrrent Inc*ex to Journals in Education (C.I.J.E.) 

6. Governmert Reports Announcements (6RA) 

7. Council for Exceptional Children (CEC) 

Often outside efforts to compile information were augmented 
by searches of resources available at the University of Vermont's two 
libraries. Baker Library at Dartmouth College, and the Inter-library 
Loan Service. The combined search procedures providec' an excellent 
pocl of resources from which to select supporting infcrnation for each 
unit of instruction. 

What rerrained was thu task of transcribing this useful information 
into functional units of initruction. 



DEVELOPMENT OF A DELIVERY SYSTEM 



Unlike some university-based programs, the Professionals Develop- 
ment Program could not accomplish Its goals If exclusively anchored to 
a campus setting. Nor could all of the goals of the program be neatly 
packaged Into the usual university course format. 

Numerous points had to be considered when selecting a delivery 
system. Portions of units would need to be adapted to workshops, 
in-service sessions, or more extended courses of study. Maximum port- 
ability was also essential. After a careful review of several Instructional 
alternatives, the staff elected to develop Learning Activity Packages 
(laps) which have continued to be modified, revised, and updated. In as 
mny areas as possible. As one advantage, contents of the packages- 
movies, tapes, fllmloops, videotapes, slide cassettes— could be easily 
mixed for use In public presentations. In addition to this feature, the 
LAPS were written to Incorporate many of the components which the staff 
was encouraging participants to use In their respective classrooms. 
Among these were Instructional objectives, pre- and post- tests, multi- 
media, and enabling objectives. 
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IMPLEMENTATION OF A P.O. CONCENTRATION 

To teach secondary level special education classes in Vermont, 
one needs to obtain 6 ci'eriits in prescribed education courses and 
concurrently qualify for certification in a teaching field closely 
related to special education. For this reason, a Diversified Occupations 
major (30 credits) was never considered, although a D.O. concentration 
(9 credits) was arranged for those students who sought certification in 
Diversified Occupations in addition to their major in industrial arts 
or home econoirics (see Appendix M). 

A siirilar concentration was created for individuals who sought 
to include such a concentration in their graduate level studies. A 
total of 12 hours of special education courses could be incorporated 
into a degree program. Of these. 6 hours or more had to be taken within 
the College of Education's Special Education Program (see Appendix N). 
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THE RESEARCH THRUST 



From Its Inception the Professionals Development Program concen- 
trated on providing practical solutions to some of the problems which 
D.O. teachers encountered In the field. Problems for which ample in- 
formation was available were addressed through Instruction. Problems 
for which there was little or no Information were first researched 
and later added to the instruction (see Appendices 0 through w). 

Among the problems Incorporated Into research activities were: 

1. pie validity of the Nonreading Aptitude Test Battery 
for educable and borderline intelligence students 
(Appendix 0) 

2. The ImpteftentTation of a classroom management samplina 
device that would not require the presence of a third 
party data collector (Appendix P) 

3. The monitoring of degrees of participation of D.O. 
^aM2?(ASpeild1M)^ vocational or academic 

4. The selection, adaptation, and development of instruction- 
al mateHals for EMR adolescents (Appendix R) 

5. The development of an EXIT PLAN that would open doors 
2IJ!*i[f^"^ appropriate agencies for students who 
might be in crisis when they are no longer in school 
(Appendix S) 

6. A systematic program for teaching the nomenclature of 
numerous tools, equipment, and materials associated with 
various trades (Appendix T) ^" 

7. A fail-proof procedure for preparing EMR's to take their 
learner permits-a prerequisite for obtaining a Vennont 
driver's license (Appendix U) 
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The developnent of effective instructiondl nedia for 
prt'-vocaticnal bibor-itory use (.appendix V) 

The development of comprehensive pre-vocational curricu- 
lun and achievement assessment materials (Appendix wj. 



EVALUATION OF THE PROJECT 



Early In the development Df the training project, an evaluation 
format was adopted which would provide for continual monitoring and 
revision of the program's objectives and activities The format used 
for evaluating the project was initially presented at a Project Eval- 
uation Conference sponsored by the Bureau of Education for the Handicapped, 
U.S.O.E. in Salt Lake City. Utah. This particular design includes four 
principal components: 

1. Specification of an evaluation objective for each of 
the project's objectives; 

2. An analytical breakdown of data requirements; 

3. Identification of data gathering techniques and 
instruments; 

4. Delineation of evaluation tasks and assignment of milestone dates. 
Not long after the project's objectives had been rendered into 

the evaluation format, a third party evaluator. Dr. Robert Gable, 
University of Connecticut, was consulted to assist in the development 
of data gathering instruments. 

A major evaluation activity focused on the documentation of skills 
and competencies acquired by participants in courses and workshops. 
This was accomplished by recording gains on pre- and post- test inventories 
and by monitoring the attainment of course objectives. 

Pre- and post- tests that were statistically valid and reliable 
were developed for use in workshops and other short term encounters. 
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However, tests used in courses were seldcr: statistically analyzed to 
SUDS lar.t late tneir vijlidity. The erphasis in courses was on the attain- 
nent of course objectives. 

Whenever possible, the project souoht to deterrine if the skills 
acquired through participation in the project resulted in behavioral 
changes within the classrooms of the participants. This was difficult 
to deterr.ine with certainty because of the rrany variables that can 
influence teaching behavior. One of the project's major research efforts 
centered on ti-is probletr (see Appendix P). The year's procran of work 
was also written in an evaluation format to allow the project staff to 
regularly evaluate their effectiveness (see Appendices X through Z 



SUMIARY OF CONCLUSIONS 



Implementing a Professionals Development Program has presented 
numerous opportunities to "learn by doing." Some of the insights 
derived from these learning experiences have been noted. They should 
not, however, be construed as irrefutable facts, but as a suFunary of 
observations and insights. 

For three years the Professionals Development staff has carefully 
observed Vermont's efforts to integrate pupils from D.O. classes into 
regular vocational classes. At present, nearly 50% of the eligible D.O. 
boys and 45% of the eligible D.O. girls have been integrated into regular 
vocational classes on a part or full time basis. We have noted, however, 
that most teachers feel that integration is profitable only to the extent 
that it leads to worthwhile learning experiences. The mere presence 
of EMR's in regular classes does not always mean that the system is 
meeting their needs. This is because some teachers and some curricula 
are not beneficial for those who h&ve learning problems. 

Ii would be presumptuous to imply that an infallible formula exists 
for preparing tegular classroom teachers to successfully incorporate EMR's 
into their classrooms. There are, however, certain teaching practices 
that help to facilitate this goal. To Integrate the handicapped, teachers 
should: 

1. Develop a sensitivity to the learning styles of EMR's 

2. Clearly state perfonnance objectives and carefully construct 
task ladders of enabling objectives 
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3. Precede instrjcticn with pri?-trst "ssc ss-ierits ic- -li 'enniric 
appropriateness r>f rraterial tr be rre^ontin' 

4. Present concepts to be learned in d clear, direct, and 
uncoPiplicated manner 

5. tncourage continuous involvement of special students tiirough 
repeated questioning and positive, corrective feedback 

6. Regularly review concepts presented and provide for appropriate 
practice of all skills learned. 

As one reflects on these skills, it is evident that a traditional 
"nature and needs" cu>^riculuin for preparing teachers to instruct the 
retarded is, at best, of moderate consequence. It should be regarded 
as axiomatic that to successfully teach the retarded one needs to know 
about and use the rrost effective teaching methods available to him. 
Presently there are numerous texts in the behavioral sciences which 
describe successful teaching practices for teachers of the handicapped. 
One excellent text that deoicts successful teaching practices is Barbara 
Bateman's Essential s of '''pac>^ing . Authors that were well received by 
participants in this project include Wesley Becker, R. C. Anderson. 
Siegtriei: Engelman, and other educational researchers. 

In recent years, numerous teaching techniques have been developed 
ana refined which promise to promote learning. The Professionals Develop- 
ment project sought to explore the effectiveness of some of the emergina 
techniques with EMR's. The most successful approaches had certain elements 
in con'mon: objectives, pre-tests, unambiguous presentations of inforir-ation , 
corrective feedback, and post- tests. Also, most successful approaches 
rrade effective use of the classroom; teacher. 

Cbvicus'iy, significant amounts of money are Dting channeled into 
progrars of direct aid for the handicapped. For these services tc be 



op ti rally effective, however, the importance of supportive services 
such as the Professionals Development Program should not be overlooked. 



RECOMMENDATIONS 

If time and money were unlimited for educational purposes, much of 
each could be consumed by programs such as the Professionals Development 
project. Obviously, both items have limitations. For this reason, 
educational programs which receive funding should be kept effective by 
their leaders or by those who supply tVr.is. What is more, effectiveness 
should be observable in terms of benefits to students, whether these 
benefits are direct or indirect. Unfortunately, very few valid instruments 
exist which reliably measure student behavior that is attributable to 
their teacher's participation in a particular training program. 

One of our recommendations, then, is that instruments be developed 
which can reliably depict the efficiency of teacher training programs 
In terms of the student behavior. 

We also recomnend that effective educational materials or methods 
be given greater visibility. The ERIC clearing houses are excellent 
repositories of information, but too much time is presently required 
to separate valid and functional information from spurious or useless 
Information. 

For programs which truly seek to serve the needs of the mentally 
retarded, we recommend that a minimum effort be made to acquire information 
about the characteristics of the retarded, and that a maximum effort be 
made to learn about effective teaching methods. 
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Also, we recommend that the debates over the pros and cons of 
such issues as "behaviorism vs. humanism," "segregation vs. integration," 
"labeling vs. non-labeling" be curtailed In favor of promoting what is 
best for every retarded pupil— even If this means simultaneously utilizing 
elements of opposing philosophies and methodologies. 

Finally, we recoirmend that all educators accept the challenge 
to modify mainstream educational programs to meet the needs of retarded 
pupils with as much enthusiasm as has been generated by those who seek 
to modify the behavior of retarded pupils so that they can be acceptable 
within education's prestigious mainstream. 
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APPENDIX 3 



COOPERATIVE AGPEEMENT 
between 

The Division of Special Educational and Pupil Personnel Services 

and 

The Division of Vocational-Technical Education 



PROGRAMS FOR PUPILS WITH HANDICAPPING CONDITIONS 
AT THE SECONDARY LEVEL IN AREA VOCATIONAL HIGH SCHOOLS 



I. The senior high programs for pupils defined as handicapped 
shall include or make plans for tho following: 

a. Opportunity for the maximum social, academic, and 
vocational development of the individual pupil 

b. Opportunity to reduce economic ineffectiveness 

c. Joint cooperation among special education, vocational 
education, and vocational rehabilitation services 

II. Program operation shall include or make plans for: 

a. Vocational training programs located within the area 
vocational centers and designated as a program of the 
center 

b. A program under the direction of the local vocational 
education director, who will provide overall supervision 
to this program, along with the entire area vocational 
center program 

c. A program design showing variation and adaptability to 
the area center within which the program is located 

d. The use of resources of government, labor, and industry 
in program development and implementation 

e. Clear administrative procedures for effective communi- 
cation within the complex to maximize emphasis on 
pupils' needs 

III. Eligibility of Pupils 

a. Handicapped pupils are those pupils defined by the 
Vocational Education Amendments of 1968 as follows: 
"The term 'handicapped* when applied to persons, 
means persons who are mentally retarded, hard of 
hearing, deaf, speech impaired, visually handicapped, 
seriously emotionally disturbed, crippled or other 
health impaired persons who by reason thereof require 
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special educatioii and related services." 

b. Standards of eligibility for the particular types of 
handicapping are spelled out in the ESEh, Title VI* A 
Plan, Education of Handicapped Pupils in Vermont. 

c. Pupils accepted for reimbursement are those pupils 
who meet the standards spelled out in ESEA, Title 
VI-A. 

IV. Instructional Program 

a. A program shall be designed to strengthen the abilities 
of the handicapped learner and to overcome or circum- 
vent the particular learning and physical disabilities 
of the pupils. Programs designed on the basis of the 
usual labels of handicapping are discouraged. 

b. A handicapped pupil should be prepared in the instruc- 
tional program for emerging occupations, as well as 
for existing occupations. The instructional program 
should be designed in such a way that the handicapped 
pupil can advance to higher levels of training. 

c. The curriculum of the program should be constructed 
so that the learner can evaluate his own progress. 

d. The program for pupils with retarded mental development 
shall be called diversified occupations. 

e. Program design, whether special class, integrated 
program, or a combination of the two* should be decided 
on the basis of which design offers greatest opportunity 
for pupils' skill development, rather than upon any 
administrative convenience within the school. 

V. Funding 

a. Approved programs within the area vocational shcools 
will receive a budget from the division of special 
educational and pupil personnel services according 

to a contract worked out between the local educational 
agency and the Department of Education. 

b. Town school districts cooperating under this plan are 
billed their elementary per pupil cost after the year 
of the education of their pupil. 

c. Cost of construction of classroom space, which is a 
part of the area vocational center and houses special 
education programs, may be funded at 75% cost of 
construction under 16 V.S.A. §3448. The remaining 25% 
may be funded from area vocational construction monies 
when available. 
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d. Approved movable equipment for vocational laboratories 
involving speciol education pupils will be funded by 
vocational education at 100%. Usual classroom equipment 
for related courses will be funded 100% under the budget 
of the division of special educational and pupil 
personnel services when the program is approved. 

e. Certain approved vocational costs are reiitibursed by 
vocational education on a basis similar to other voca- 
tional programs. This includes staff costs. 

f. Approved replacement of new equipment for ongoing 
vocational programs will be funded by the vocational 
and technical education division at the rate of 50% 
funds, when these funds are available in any fiscal 
year for this purpose. 

VI. Certification of the Staff 

All professional personnel will be certified under the State 
Department of Education regulations in this cooperative 
vocational-special education program. Standards set by 
each division are taken into consideration in certification. 

VII. Supportive Staff 

Intensive counselling should be made available to individu- 
als and groups within the program. Personnel from vocational 
rehabilitation should be considered part of the supportive 
services offered by the school to handicapped pupils. 

The handicapped pupil should have counselling so that he 
can be part ofhis own decision-making process in determining 
his vocational future and programs appropriate to himself. 

VIII. Submission of Applications 

The local educational agency shall annually submit a Local 
Plan for vocational education, which shall contain program 
plans for all programs, services, and activities for the 
handicapped which include occupational training at the 
high school or adult levels. The Plan shall include 
both an annual fiscal year plan and a five-year projected 
plan. 

IX. Action on Local Plans 

The division of special educational and pupil personnel services 
will review all Local Plans or Local Proposals relating to 
programs for the handicapped and make recommendations to the 
director of vocational-technical education. The director 
of vocational-technical education will be responsible for 
final determination regarding approvals of Local Plans or 
Proposals. 
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X. This coopeartive agreement shall be reviewed annually by 

both parties and, unless modified, shall remain in effect on 
a continuing basis. 



Date : _ 

Director, Special Educational and 
Pupil Personnel Services 



Date: 

Director, vocational-Technical 
Education 
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APPENDIX r 



Tc AC Staff 

From: VOTrc P.D. project 

Rt: Delphi Query I 

At the V.E.A. Teacher's Convention we discussed the Irplerentatior 
of a survey to determine activities or courses which would help in- 
structors improve their teaching of high school aged rentally retarded 
pupils. The VCTEC Department will use the results of th* survey tc 
assist in determining the content of future courses offeitd to special 
education personnel. Please be as specific and as honest as possible. 

We are enclosing the list of teachers who will be participating 
in the survey. Plea*-* return one ccpy in the enclosec^ envelope by 
Noventer IB, 1974. 



I feel that the following kinds of activities or courses would he"!p re 
improve rry teaching. 



REMINDEP: KEEP 1 COPY-FISPOriD HY: NOVEMBER 15, 1974 



APPENDIX G 



Tc: Ave Stcjffs 

Frcr : VOTEX P.C. project 

PC: Delphi Query !I 



a result of thp first roiird of our delphi query, the fcllowipg 
course or workshop iten;£ were generated: 

1. What time shculd be spent on continuaticn of remedial 
reading and irath? 

2. How do you individualize instruction to provide for 
wide renge of ability levels? 

3 How uo you deal with the students who caP theirselves 
"retards" or hear others call therti such naires? 

4. How to convince adirini strati on to award diplomas to 
D.O. students? 

5. Hew do you render persistino life studies into required 
course format? 

6. How do you schedule EMR's so that they can fit into 
regular prcgrens yet receive needed reinedial or 
tutorial help? 

7. How do you get regular voc. instructors to accept 
CO. students? 

f.. Hcv.' d( ^ou get jcbs for D.O. students? 

Hew do you htlp T.O. students overconie their reluctcnce 
to leave the confinrs of the D.O. classrooms? 

IC. What rtre the nest important thirgs to teach? 

11. How dees one teach social skills? 

12. What are the sccini agencies that can help us with 
prcbleri: students? 

13. How do we keep the ccirirunity aware cf the benefits 
of C.C.? 



14. What is mul tisensory teaching? 

15. How does cne handle behavior problems? 

16. What reporting system should be used to record ouDil 
progress? 

cllJf J^^^^f^^ns techniques have proven successful with 

cMR S? 

18. What does one do about the students who can't read 
any of the usual text used in the classroom? 

5^ J? ^S".???!.*'^^^ P*'^"^^ ^'^^ concern 
for their child's progress or who exhibit unrealistic 
expectations for their child? 

20. To what extent does one get involved in problems 
outside the school with D.O. students? 

Each item is numbered; you are to select the top five items that 

you wish to have incorporated in future courses and workshops-submit 

this list within three days after receipt to your AVC Director. 



APPENDIX H 



DIVERSIFIED 
OCCUPATIONS 
TEACHER 

COMPETENCIES 
CHECKLIST 



Based on the research of: 

Dr. Donn Brolin, Stout State University, Michigan 

Dr. J. Russell Kruppa, Trenton State College, New Jersey 

Dr. Barbara Bateman, Oregon 

Dr. Cotrell. Ohio State University Center for 

Occupational Education 



DESIGNING INSTRUCTION: 

The teacher will : 

1- Identify the role and function of advisory committees. 

2. Establish the criteria for selecting a D. 0. advisory 

committee member. 

3. Plan an agenda to be considered by a D. 0. advisory 

commi ttee. 

4- Complete a job analysis of two occupations appropriate 

for EMR pupils to enter. Use the D. 0. job analysis 
format. 

5. Observe a prescribed job station and complete a task 
analysis of the skills and related information needed 
for the job. 

6. Interpret scores of an occupational aptitude test such 

as the General Aptitude Test Battery in terms of 
designing classroom instruction. 

"'• Interpret scores of an occupational interest survey 

such as the Ohio Vocational Interest Survey in terms 
of designing classroom instruction. 

8. Describe how to incorporate occupational standards of 

performance into a pre-vocational curriculum. 

_ 9. Identify personal, social and academic competencies 

required for the successful performance of a job that 
is suitable for D. 0. students. 

10. Construct an Instructional sequence of skills based on 

a task analysis. 

_ 11. Write the educational goals for a Diversified Occupations 
pre-vocational curriculum. 

_ 12. Write terminal performance objectives in three domains; 
cognitive, psychomotor, and affective. 

_ 13. For any given terminal objective, list and sequence all 
the necessary sub-tasks which, when the student has 
mastered them, will enable him to perform the objective. 

_ 14. Write a lesson plan that identifies specific outcomes, 

designates methods and media, and provides for evaluation. 
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15. Given a description of a desired pupil behavior, 
write an analysis for that behavior. 



16. Describe how to coordinate instructional objectives 
with other teachers in a D.O. program. 



DIRECT PURPOSEFUL INSTRUCTION: 
The teache r will: 

1. Form instructional groups based on pre-test assess- 
ments of students. 

2. Demonstrate "attention getting" skills. 

3. Praise certain appropriate behaviors; ignore certain 
inappropri at'_ behaviors 

4. Present information in a cle^ar. di rect, accurate manner. 

5. Solicit student feedback on information presented. 

6. Use a variety of questioning techniques. 

1. recall 

2. synthesis 

3. application of principle 

4. judgement 

7. Respond to incorrect responses. 

8. Respond to correct responses. 

9. Describe methods of reinforcing pupil behavior. 

10. Us£ reinforcement techniques to change and maintain 
behavi ors . 

11. Give prompts and cues which will lead students to 
give correct responses. 

12. Analyze classroom interaction using Transaction 
Analysis matrix and/or Flanders Interaction Analysis 
mat ri x . 

13. Implement a token economy system for classroom manage- 
ment. 

Present information using: 

14. Demonstrations 

15. Exhih • 



16. Video tape 

17. Cassette recorder 

18. 35mm slides 

19. Motion pictures 

20. Single concept films (film loops) 

21. Programmed materials 

22. Chalkboard, flannel board, flip chart 

23. Lecture 

24. Role playing 

25. Simulations 

26. Adapt follow-up activities from a group presenta^-i on 
that take into account individual skills within the 
group. 

27. Modify verbal presentations according to language 
comprehension ability of students. 

28. Describe specific action for resolution of learning/ 
behavior problems. 

29. Describe techniques for relating to individuals In 
groups . 

30. State alternatives to making stereotyped demands on 
students exhibiting inappropriate behavior. 

31. Apply non-verbal techniques (gestures, facial expres- 
sions, silence, etc.) to enhance communication. 

32. Use humor to achieve relaxed classroom atmosphere. 

33. Accept and/or clarify pupil statements in a positive 
or neutrsi fashion . 

34. Record student behavior while instructing. 

35. Derive classroom rules in a democratic fashion and 
maintain them. 



DEVELOPING INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 
The teacher wi 1 1 : 

1. Visit one of Vermont's two New England Instructi oral 
Materials Center satellites: Trinity Media Center or 
St. Joseph's Media Center to obtain their ecquisition 
list. 

2. Name "n" commercial materials one might employ to 
attain specified instructional objective. 

3. Given a specific instructional objective, and relevant 
entering pupil behaviors, develop appropriate learning 
ma teri a 1 s . 

4. Develop a unit of instruction using a nulti-senscry 
activities checklist. Include reading and math 
experiences, oral and written expression, art expression, 
field trips, demonstrations, listening and hands-cr 
expe ri ences . 

5. Develop alternative modes of presentation for repeti- 
tion of content. 

6. Describe remedial techniques that will reinforce 
lesson content for students who need additional help. 

7. Modify and/or construct materials appropriate tc 
specific objectives, and evaluate the effectiveness of 
ma teri a 1 . 

Develop instructional rr.aterials which require the use 
of the : 

8. Spirit duplicator 

9. Mimeograph nachine 

10. Photocopier 

11. Ektagraphic camera set 

12. Tape recorder 

13. Video tape recorder 

14. Orator or primary typewriter 

15. Language master 

16 . 35mm projector 



17. Fi Im s tri p project 

18. Opaque projector 

19. Overhead projector 

20. 16mm motion pictures 

21. Filmloop projector 

22. Video tape projector 

23. Cassette recorder 

24. Language master 

25. Bulletin board 

26. Exhibit 

27. Models 

28. Devise a filing system for instructional materials. 

29. Describe a system fjr evaluating instructional material 

30. Set up a study carrel for individualized instruction. 

EVALUATING INSTRUCTION 

The teacher wi 1 1 : 

1. State educational goals so that their attainment is 
measurable, and then measure their attainment. 

Assess pupil lab performance by the following criteria: 

2. Speed 

3. Accuracy — error counts 

4. Discrimination (proper tools and equipment, movements) 

5. Economy of effort 

6. Timing (simultaneous operations) 

7. Intensity (Strokes, turn, pressure) 

8. Coherency 



Evaluate student projects by the following criteria: 
9. Appropri ntoness of r ateririls 

10. Workmanship 

11. Correspondence to plans 

12. Accuracy of measurementf: , angles, etc. 

13. Finish 



14. Form instructional groups based on pre-tests. 

15. Construct pre- and post-tests for a lesson. 

16. Modify a lesson based on information from a pre-test. 

17. Record pupil behavior change utilizing at least two 
different systems. 

18. Evaluate specified recording systems. 

19. Record pupil achievement for a unit of at least 
3 weeks duration. 

20. Construct a performance test. 

21. Construct a written test utilizing: 

a) drawings, diagrams 

b) true, false 

c ) multiple choi ce 

d) matching items 

22. Develop a work sample test. 

23. Prepare an observation form for evaluating lab 
performance. Use a descriptive or graphic rating 
scale. 

24. Make an evaluation using anecdotal records. 

25. Develop a group progress wall chart for monitorin9 
individual and class achievement. 

26* Record a specified behavior for a behevior modification 
program. 

27. Evaluate classroom with time sampling recorder and 
transactional analysis format. 

28. Record and evaluate your classroorr. behavior according 
to the following criteria: 
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a. number of positive reinforcing statements 

b. number of negative statements 

c. ^ of time engaged in question asking 

d. % of time in information giving 

e. % of time in housekeeping, or disciplining 

f. % of time listening to students 

g. % of time giving corrective or positive feedback 

29. Administer a vocational interest survey. 

30. Administer a vocational aptitude test. 

31. Devise a filing system for maintaining student eval- 
uati ons . 



PROVIDING STUDENT GUIDANCE: 
The teacher will : 

1. Present information to students on occupational 
opportunities; include all occupational clusters 
offered in diversified occupations labs. 

2. Interpret occupational tests and inventories to students 

3. Confer with student and his parents regarding the 
student's educational development. 

4. Conduct a conference for counseling a student. 

5. Encourage two-way communication during a conference 
with a student. 

6. Conduct group counseling sessions. 

7. Arrange with the guidance or vocational rehabilitation 
counselor for administration and interpretation of 
personality, aptitude and interest tests for specific 
students. 

8. Refer students to private and public personnel agencies 
for occupational and educational information. (Fxplain 
charges made by private employment agencies). 

9. Arrange for local office of the State Employment 
Security or Vocational Rehabilitation and to interpret 
the General Aptitude Test Battery. 

10. Write letters of recommendation for students. 

11. Assist students in preparing for Interview with po- 
tential employers. 



12. Assist students in securing and in filling out appli- 
cations for jobs, manpower training programs, or 
eveni ng school . 

13. Assist students with their problems by working coopera- 
tively with agencies such as the health and welfare 
services, vocational rehabilitation, and mental health 
department . 

14. Analyze student's cumulative records. 

15. Assist students in developing good study habits. 

16. Recognize potential problems of students. 

17. Assist students in determining ways to best describe 
their salable skills. 

18. Refer students to guidance counselor and other 
speci al i s ts . 

19. Supply guidance counselor with performance data about 
students . 

?0. Maintain anecdotal records on students. 

21. Encourage students to discuss career aspirations. 

22. Conduct 2 home visits per academic yea*. 



CONDUCTING RESEARCH: 
The teacher will: 

1. Critically evaluate research in terms of: 

a. clarity in stating the problem 

b. design 

c. data analysis 

d. utilization potential in the instructional 
se tti ng 

2. Formulate and conduct an evaluative research project 
with respect to an instructional problem. 

3. Evaluate the appropriateness of resources: primary 
(e.g., tests, journals, etc.), secondary (e.g., ERIC, 
card catalogs, educational and psychological indexes) 
and people for solving educational problems. 



4. Use resources: primary, secondary, and people to 
solve information retrieval problems. 

5. List 5 iristructi onil resources related to teaching 
EMR's. 

6. State essential provisions made for the education 
and employment of the handicapped under existing 
local, state, and federal law. 

7. Participate in experlemntal and other data--col lecting 
research activities. 

8. Apply for a mini-grant or exemplary funds to carry 
out a research project. 



MANAGING THE CLASSROOM: 

The teacher will : 

_ 1. Compile a list of supplies needed for the academic 
year. 

_ 2. Submit supply list to Consultant, Special Education and 
Pupil Personnel Services. 

_ 3. Identify new tools and equipment needed in a vocational 
course for the academic year. 

_ 4. Prepare a capital outlay budget proposal, in accordance 
with local vocational center policy, for new equipment 
needed in a vocational course. 

5, Plan an operating budget proposal for consumable 

supplies, services, and materials needed In a diversi- 
fied occupations program area. 

_ 6. Prepare purchase orders for approved vocational equip- 
ment and suppl ies. 

_ 7. Describe the procedure for acquiring the consumable 

supplies and mateiials needed in a Diversified Occupa- 
tions program. 

_ 8. Recommend reference books and periodicals related to 
vocational education for the handicapped that should 
be added to your personal school library. 

_ 9. Maintain an inventory of vocational tools, supplies, 
and equipment assigned to the laboratory. 

_ 10. Submit inventory to Vocational Director for approval. 
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11. Establish a system for repairing and servicing tools 
and equipment in a Diversified Occupations laboratory 

12. Arrange for the storage and security of laboratory 
supplies and equipment. iauoiai;cr> 

13. Formulate with students acceptable standards of behav 
lor in Diversified Occupations classrooms and labora- 



14. Uphold acceptable standards of student behavior in 
Diversified Occupations classrooms and laboratories. 

15. Describe your plan to control outbursts of flohtinq 

mirlJi???!??'^^! behavior using specified behavior ^ 
modification techniques. 

16. Devise and implement student "check out" procedures 
for tools, supplies, and equipment used In the 
vocational laboratory (simulate procedures used in 
local job stations). 

17. Present proof that you have scheduled laboratory 
equipment for maximum utilization by students. 

18. Direct students in a system for cleaning and main- 
taining the Diversified Occupations laboratory 

19. Arrange layout of vocational laboratory to simulate 
occupational environment. 'uiaue 

20. Arrange laboratory work areas and storage space to 
facilitate student work performance. 

21. Provide approved safety apparel and devices for 
vocational students assigned to hazardous equipment. 

22. Establish a procedure for attending first aid needs of 
Diversified Occupations students. 

23. Establish a policy with AVC director for use of the 
?erlinnel outside groups and other school 

24. Supply administrators with data for progress reports 
required by the State Department of Education. 

25. Devise a system for maintaining occupational inforrra- 
tion and opportunity data for use by Diversified 
Occupations students. 

26. Maintain a record of safety Instruc tlonpresented in 
compliance with safety laws and regulations. 



27. Maintain a record of individual work hours, waae^ 
and work progression of on-the-job training. ^* 



COMMITMENT TO EDUCATIONAL PROFESSION: 
The teacher will : 



^' InH^lll P|;o^®ssional organizations through membership 
and attendance at meetings. wcramp 

^* r^^^^flff^^^" non-instructional school duties, i.e.. 
cafeteria, homeroom, bus duty, chaperoning. PTA. 

3. Maintain professional certification through enrollinq 
in^graduate. extension, and in-service edJcatiJn prS? 



^' hi^fl:^^!^^"^^?"*^ background and leadership potential 
by achieving advanced degrees. kuucmuioi 

' ^' wf?h^r! new occupational skills needed to keep pace 
with technological advancement in his teaching field. 

MAINTAINING COMMUNITY RELATIONS: 
The teacher will : 

^* nrJiIf^^!^® I" *!1 familiarize members 

SLirMJ^H^^i community with activities of the 
Diversified Occupations program. 

^' nr^^t community groups on the Diversified 
Occupations program. ^craiiicu 

^' nrlllV'lt^''''^l ^««?*»*ck on the Diversified Occupations 
a^TC:mu'S[?y'' Individuals in the'schoSl 

4. Obtain information from parents relative to their 
expectations of the Diversified Occupations program. 

^ ^n!I?!I^S^^^lK°r^ committee to obtain information 
concerning their expectations of the Diversified 
Occupations program. 

6. Maintain liaison with union officials and employers. 
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W KTAL pj:TAF.nA7ioN T\' uydp(h:i:phau.^s and cranicsynostosis 

Henrique £. Ivanoto, M.D, 
Division of Neurosurgery, U.V.M. 



These two diseases are associated with Jtental retardation in a 
significant proportion of cases, and both are treated surgically. 
Hydrocephalus is more common than craniosynostosis. 

PART I; HYDROCEPHALUS {"water head") 

Anatomy and Physiology 

There are four ventricles (cavities) within the brain: lateral 
ventricles (right and left), third ventricle, and fourth ventricle. 
Cerebrospinal fluid is produced mainly by the choroid plexus, most of 
which lies in the lateral ventricles and saae in the third and fourth 
ventricle. The daily production of cerebrospinal fluid (CSP) in the adult 
is approximately one pint. The fluid drains from the lateral ventricles 
into the third ventricle, from here it passes through a narrow canal 
(aqueduct) into the fourth ventricle, and then comes out around the brain 
through three orifices (one is called forai.ien cf Magendie and the other 2 
are called foramina of Luschka) . Prom here, it moves upwards around the 
brain » and most of it is absorbed and drained into the superior sagittal 
sinus, a large vessel carrying vtinous blood that lies in the top of the 
brain, in between the two cerebral hemispheres. Part of the fluid that 
leaves the fourth ventricle moves downward around the spinal cord, and 
then returns and moves toward die superior sagittal sinus. 

Pathophysiology 

Hydrocephalus is an abnormal accumulation of fluid within the ventri- 
cles, which have become dilated. 

Most cases of hydrocephalus are caused by an obstruction to the flow 
of fluid. Obstruction can be caused by a tumor in the third ventricle; 
a tumor in the fourth ventricle, a tumor in the neigliborhood of the fourth 
ventricle conpressing it; a post-infectious scar in the aqueduct; a 
congeni tally narrow or absent aqueduct; a congeni tally absent exit from 
the fourth ventricle; meningitis blocking the flow around the brain surface 
blood (birth trauma) blocking the flow around the brain surface; etc. 

Block on the draining system 

V, 

accumulation of fluid 

increased fluid pressure within the ventricles 

dilatation of the ventricles (hydrocephalus) 



Clinical picture 



The head hocoF^^s abnormally large, this can bo dotemined by plotting 
Uie head ci rcumferenco in Uie Anthropometric Chart supplied by the i:^iildron's 
Ml diral Center^ Boston* Plot also the weighty and the length of the chihu 
It the aild has a very large head and normal weight and length, he obviously 
ha?i -^n abnormally large head^ and hydrocephalus iray be the cause of it. 

The scalp bc-comt^s stretched and shiny in the more advanced cases • 
7he scalp, veins dilate. The eyes look down and the sclera over the iris 
becomes apparent {sun-set sign) . The fontanelle may be abnormally large 
and bulging. 

An older child may complain of headache, especially on arising in 
the morning. He may also vomit, usually on arising or sometime in the 
morning. He may show difficulties walking, difficulties learning new skills. 

Another important problem is inpairment of vision, which may vary from 
a slight decrease in the visual acuity to a total blindness. Squint 
(crossed eyes) is another conplication of hydrocephalus. 

A neurological examination will disclose other signs* Special X-ray 
tests will determine the degree and the cause of the hydrocephalus. 



Surc^ical Treatment 

If the hydroceph alias is caused by a tumor c 2l cyst blocking, say, the 
fourth ventricle, the treatment will consist of : ^moving the tumor or the 
cyst. 

If the hydrocephalus is caused by a block that cannot be corrected 
by a direct surgical approach (such as adhesions around the brain surface 
caused by xr^ningitis or bleeding; congenital absence of the aqueduct; a 
large malignant tumor blocking the aqueduct or the third ventricle) , there 
will be two ways of dealing wich the prdblem. One will be to excise the 
choroid plexus in the lateral ventricles, which will result in a decreased 
production of fluid and therefore a decreased fluid pressure within the 
ventricular system. The other way of dealing with the problem is to drain 
the fluid from the ventricles to the outside of the brain, or to the heart, 
or to the peritcmeal cavity (abdomen) , or to the pleural cavity (chest) , or 
to other areas. This is called a shunting psrocedure, whereby the fluid 
bypasses the point of obstruction in the system. Most children with hydro- 
cephalus are, at the present time, treated with either a ventriculo-peritoneal 
shunt, or a ventriculo-atrial shunt. In the ventriculo-peritoneal shunt, 
a tube is placed in one of the lateral ventricles (usually the right) , is 
connected to a valve and reservoir under the scalp, eind this is connected to 
another tube that is placed under the skin and brought to the abdomen, 
emptying into the peritoneal cavity. 

In the ventriculo-atrial shunt, a tube is placed in one of the lateral 
ventricles (usually the right) , is connected to a valve and reservoir under 
the scalp, and this is connected to another tube that is placed into a vein 
in the neck, ending in the ri^t atrium (part of the heart). 
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THE CEREBROSPINAL FLUID PATHWAY 
(FIGURE 1) 




CHOROID PLEXUr IN LATERAL VENTRICLES 
THIRD V'ENTRICLE 
AQUEDUCT 
FOURTH VENTRICLE 
OUTSIDE OF BRAIN, AT THE BASE 
UPWARDS AROUND BRAIN 
SUPERIOR SAGITALL 



Prognosis 

100% 



50% 



123456789 10 years of age 



Many or these children with hydrocephalus will die furing their child- 
hood. Among those who aren*t operated on, 22% will reach the age of 10 
years. 20% of these children will have an I.Q. above 75 and can be considered 
functional* 80% will have an I.Q. below 75. 

Among those who are operated on, 61% will reach the age of 10 years. 
57% of them will have an I.Q. above 75. 43% of them will have an I.Q. 
below 75. 

The figures above include all children with hydrocephalus. Part of them 
will have hydrocephalus associated with myelomeningocele (a cy t in the 
back with spinal cord or nerves; these children usually have paralysis of 
the legs, lack of control of the bowel and bladder, deformities in the legs? 
many of them develop meningitis, urinary infection) ; these children with 
myelomeningocele are usually severely handicapped, will require many 
operations, and a large percentage of them eill die with or without operations. 
Many will question whether one shouldprplong the life and the suffering of 
these children with myelomeningocele. 
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PART II: CRAMIOSYNOSTOSIS ("skull** "constriction") 
Anatomy 

The skull of a newborn is made of several bones: right and left 
frontal bones, right and left parietal bones, right and left occipital 
bones (or one occipital bone), ri^t and left temporal bones, and others. 
The spaces between them ar. called sutures » which receive a different name 
Q according to their location: sagittal (between 2 parietal bones), 
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motoric (between tlie 2 frontal bones), coronal (between the frontal and 
parietal bone on one side), lambdoidal (between the paifetal and occipital 
tones), and squar.os.il (I otwoon the temioral bone and the parietal). 



Front 



Donos 
Frontal 

Parietal 
Tenporal 

Occipital 




Sutures 
Me topic 

Coronal 
Sagittal 
Squamosal 



mbdcidal 



Back 



These bones grow by forming more bone in their edges, that is at the suture 
When the growth is coirsplcted, in the young adulthood, these bones will fuse 
to each other at the sutures. Before the fusion occurs, we say that the 
sutures are "open?" Ter the fusion occurs, the sutures are "closed." 

The sJcull grov . response to the growth of the brain. Most of the 
brain growth, and . -quently most of the skull growth, takes place during 
the first few ye of life. At the age of four years, 88% of the weight 
of a 12 year old urain has been achieved. 




Physiopathology 

In craniosynostosis, a premature fusion of one or more sutures occurs, 
leading to a failure of bone growth at that suture (s). The cause for the 
premature fusion is unknown. In sagittal synostosis, fusion between the 
two parietal bones takes place somewhere along the sagittal suture. The 
two parietal bones will be fastened to each other at the site of the fusion, 
and growth of the parietal bones along the sagittal suture will ptop. 
Eventually the entire sagittal suture will fuse, holding the two bones 
securely fastened to each other. Because the skull growth to the sides ir. 
restricted, it will grow to the front and to the back excessively, in crdrr 
to compensate, and to make room available to the growing brain. The child 
will have an elongated and thin head. This i; the commonest type of 
craniosynostosis . 



Sagittal 

5>yno53tosis 
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The next most common form of craniosynostosis is the coronal 
craniosynostosis in which the coronal suture closes prematurely. The 
frontal bones will be fastened to the parietal bones, restricting the 
skull growth in the front ar. back directions. The child will have a 
short and wide head. The forehead will be flat. 

There are other less common types of craniosynostosis that will 
not be discussed here. 



Clinical picture 

Besides the alteration in the shape of the head, one can usually 
feel a ridge in the affected suture. 

Some children will have an elevation in the intracranial pressure 
because of the brain growth within the tight skull. These children may 
vomit and conf^lain of headaches. Vision will be impaired in some of them. 

Some other children will be mentally retarded, whether as a result 
of the inability of the brain to grow normally, or as a result of an 
independent eissociated brain disfunction. 

A few children will have epilepsy. 

Deformities may be present in the facial bones, finger bones, feet, 
etc. X-rays will show the suture fusion. 



Treatment 

This consists of remo^dng the abnormal point of fusion, opening the 
suture again. When the sagittal suture is fused, some prefer to remove 
a strip of bone parallel to it, on each side, making two artificial 
sutures • 

This operation is done for two reasons: 1) to correct the abnormally- 
looking head (cosmetic reason) j and 2) to prevent brain damage. 

Most neurosurgeons think that surgery should be performed within the 
first few months of life. 

Because at the age of 12 years 88% of the weight of a 12 year old 
brain has been gained, little cosmetic inprovement can be expected by 
operating after the age of 4 years. 

Surgery in an infant is much simpler than an older child, because in 
the infant the bones are very thin and can even be cut with a pair of 
scissors. When two or more sutures are prematurely fuse'l, the indication 
for surgery is based on both the cosmetic and the neurol' ical reasons. 
When only one suture is involved, the cosmetic reason is present, but the 
neurological reason may not be present. 

incidence of Mental Retardation 

A high incidence (40%) of mental retardation has been reported in 
children with craniosynostosis who were not operated upon. The incidence 
of mental retardation among children who were operated on before the age 
of one year has been much lower, (5%) . 
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l<ofcronces 



And-rc.on, i:. , laranh..:: non.-n r. : Cumiosynostosis. Acta Pat^diatrica 
: oandin.ivica 07:4"7-f,4, l^cft. ^ 

.:».illit(., J Jr.: I'raniosynontoKis. In Youman jVA.) ; Nouro loqioal 
^:^Hia££Z^^vol. I pt. (,08-G27, Philadolrhia-London-Tcronto: W.B. Saunders 
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APPEIJDIX J 



Lecture oy ohai'on Glttieson, April ^, 197^ 
university of Verf^ont 

u:juEK:>TAMDiNri the mentally retarded 



Any underatandinc of Jhe mentally retarded should in- 
clude an understandinc of the family and the community of 
which he is a part. 

Attitudes toward the retarded changed radically in 
recent years. Even J.st prior to the last decade, mentaliv 
retarded were isolated in homes, institutionalized, or con- 
erally if;norea. Families were ostracized and stlcmatized 
and felt ashamed of their retarded children. Once the di- 
agnosis of retardation was made, or even suspected, parents 
found little continuinc support from professionals or the 
community. Many practitioners avoided telling the parents 
that their child was retarded because they feared the self- 
fulfilling prophecy of such a diagnostic label — namely in- 
stitutionalization and/or withdrawal from society. It was 
once felt that retardation could not be affected by profes- 
sional intervention — on any level; the diagnosis was only 
useful to determine a prognosis, but had little to do with 
planning for the child or his family, or preparing any treat 
ment program. 

With the advent of modern medicine, drugs, researcii 
and the advances r;enetics has made in the medical field, 
iiandicapped infants are surviving and living normal life 
spans. ."Social problems connected with this group are much 
more apparent. CIradually, then, the former stereotyped 
attitudes about "mental retardation" are changing. Parent 
groups have evolved as has legislation for education and 
vocational rehabilitation, and the growing realization that 
the mentally retarded individual is a human being to be 
treated with dignity and respect and one who should be ac- 
corded the right to actualize himself to his rreatest po- 
tential. * 

V/e recognize, for instance, that the concept of retar- 
aation is not a one-dimensional situation — it is multifac- 
torial. V;ith the introduction of psychological tests, I.Q.' 
in 190fi with binet, non-verbal performance tests, an increac 
in medical knowledge of the organic aspect?! of retardation, 
and the chromosomal "syndromes" becoming apparent through 
the study of genetics, we see the need for differential 
w.iys of treating the retarded. 



An autotnatlL; sue^^^estion of institutionaliaal ion tiicn 
Tor tne retarulea haa been replaced with concerned paretits 
ai»vi pi'oi'euoiunaiL; iraeroiileu in understanairif: the nature 
or tiie child '5 aisorder, and in most cases witii parents 
v^/illinr. to keep tiieir children at hone. Only oT retarded 
ciiildren in this country are institutionalized. 

Vnore are ari estinated 7 million people in tlie United 
:;tates with visible defects resultinjs from genetic disor- 
ders. Over mOO human diseases have been identified that 
are aiisociated with [genetic defects. And chromosome aber- 
atlons alone account for an estimated lb, 000 babies beini.; 
oorti aeformed, mentally retarded, or sexually abnormal each 
year. 

Vhe term KETAHDLD is no lontjer a STATIC one. There 
ia a JY.IAIIIC concept of mental retardation evident today, 
ore w'nich has opened up possibilities for development and 
treatHient of tiie retarded, and provides for a much Greater 
unaerutandln/: of the child by his family. 

i!y job as social worker in a Genetic Counseling ser- 
vice in a large community hospital, demands close work with 
the Jenetic counselor in an over-all assessment of the par- 
ent's psychological and social situation, ana tratislatinr, 
tneir reactions to the birth of a defective child to the 
team. ."Jot only is an assessment of the emotional components 
of the family unit and its individual members important 
in detormlninc their ability to handle presentlnc and cor- 
responuine problems, but as a gauge to the over-all ooun- 
seilnr, process. 

Genetic counseling is not simply a matter of pres-^nting 
risk figures to the couple on their chances of another child 
being born to them with the same problem. Genetic counsel- 
inr, is also concerned, to a great extent, with tlie burden of 
the diagnosis on the family. This point is very important 
because studies have shown that the counseling is ineffec- 
tive if the psychological and social components are dlsre- 
rarded, and the parents are presented with highly sophist i- 
oatea genetic data alone. 

Vne initial stage wiien the parent becomes aware of 
his cnlld's problems is aescribea as one of "shattered self 
adequacy." This is a "uyndrome," as it's been related in 
tne literature, reflecting a loss of self-esteem, and an 
insult to tile ego structure, if we look at it in psychoan- 
alytic terms. There is a feeling of shame and stigma with 
a stronr. tendency to nide knowledge of genetic defects, 
or abnormalities in a family. This has been seen as a re- 
fiecvion of the Delief that nereditary fault belongs in 
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.•••I.ii v;or..t..'i\; ■.>!» ti.t.- ;a'iK.aij co...*.t'l I;. • l..vj::i Jcal 
-a..- :*ar;;Ill...;; a-L rcacl'iij: lo 3tre:5ii -iiiu v;;.o are iTi ori;:!.-. 

.a- :srt. oor.u-r-raea Liiclr a.iaptlvc t'arict, i i;,- anJ r^-co'- 

..x.-a.- :.ij-it, :w:>piyin;- '„:a.- c.ionla wlii. .a-aeLi.- ii. Tor: lai lor. 

Meei.: rriiv : arl of -.d-j rieed::. :M-uaa::v o!" their lr:i- 
...a. -u.^i aa; jt.-ala., Muca L.iiu lnrori:Kit l:^:. in noi r.ear.:. 
...r Ji-.?a:M, .--.oi a.a.i.;r::tooa. 

oaallaja^ i-y facea wltia L;.e •ar'oLlj:: of iiov; to 
:.ar.;i;tr. ilv- witi;, ratuiir than v;ithout thuir retaraea 
ca.^.jren nr. prevl j.;:; ly . Vho ular.noa'n of rvtaraallo:. io 
-;.::: ju.t to accc-t t ana to Jeax wifn. la o..r Ciiitare, Tc-at 
V. ..'t .vMa. ^ aaa r.at-.-r'ial irivostrnentn are naae In r roraratior/ 
: t;.'j Llrta -j:' .t :,aLy. Vhe Callu ofler; r-..Tre::enlr, In tile 
:'ai*-.'i:i an cxtei.tlu.a oi' ais self, or an aff i vi.iat ic:. of one'.-. 
.;ucoc-o:i. .'acre are aeep P3ycii0lur.i >2al rai.i t'icat i nre- 
.-:-.-at .n tat." oirta oC a norr.al laly, bat the birti. o? a con- 
.••.•:iit 1 X ly i^rejtiv-- chila t rara'.f orinL; a harP'-' oxperiencv 
.^ato^one uf catar.trophe and profouna pGVcaolo.-ical tlireat. 
^ae fanixy finui: itLelf in crisi::, or diseq-;! librlurn. 

Va- er.tire perio.i of ;:er.t'ition in ;:ct;,er:: l.: viev:ea 
.^:.e ef e:inat;je i f;arcis ji^r;. Vhere Lz :j riatarai j ir.aijar.— 



aotht'r reLjpuaa:: to ner a'jrr.al jal-i ana 



aj.. it.-v«,';: •:: .ot Ic.'aal cat infact ion in return \ y i.'XperIenL:ia^;. 

•:.v:;ejt-.M ;..at.iratior.ai lestonen . Till.- 13 dc.aiea to'' 
t..-.' I ir-..'at ol" a rctar'^icvi c.iilu; v/e're becor: Ira". r.:ore av;are 
.. : ta.; i;:.;.-:jt oa ta-.- fatner, too ar: iiiz liel aateriea enotion- 
aiity In avniei it;: rif)r'rnai releane, 

i ar'-nt.-> •-.•xper-l ua.:..- f.rief, ir.ourniti,: , aria t.-.-j rreed to 
plan !'jr ta-.- f ut^rt- a Inul tanooua ly . Vai:> car. ne ovcrwiielMl a-- 

..***''"'!!? in thv- prooe.-.c -.. f ur.co.nplicate ; 

iji'li.'f: rir:;t, .aa'.jc. ana aicbellef; aecuriuly, a deveiopin,* 
awar'i-'r;e::.-. tr.c- io::;-, va:ica ia caaracterizei; :.y reelin{:3 
of aa.inea^i, ..-ailt ar. j ;ielr,le3cnea:: , ar.a t.alrd,'a prolorV^--^ 
p.aaae of rc-jover-y '^urira: wiiich the moarnin^: :ontinuea and 
tuc tr'au.'-.a 'vf 1 03 a i;-. ovei'cor.e, 

iur vxi-c-rlL-r.c-.- ;a-iOV/a t.aat tne .',ricf o!" : art.ait.i of 
tara-.-i cail.ircn aa:-. an aaded air..eriSlon, "ci.:>'a: 1 r; .•.orro\;," a 
t-.-i't:. ot^lficu by :::,.f)ri .'lL>r;anGKy . 'i'ae par^.'r.t. -.•xt-cr Lericc?3 ta-- 
iajc of a v;i.;ae;-for or a'j3ir»;a baby at the r.ar-.e tine ar: r.c 
'.•vpv.-rl etice-j ta-- tlr'li. -jf th.e ti.reaton * a.- J:.::.. /avr-.- I:: 
a., ti:.-; for a-ar,;:!!.: tarojf:h tne loua of tii-.' i'.a-.ireu c.li.; 
r.vfor;- ae:..a;: i J ar-j i;aae on iiin to ir.vect hir.Lv.lf, enotion- 
aiiy, U. the aev; aaaalcfipped chl la as a love object. .:uea- 
t'.onc are a3l:ea: .,hy diu taio nappen to r:jev -.'.hat have T 



aorieV uellf:lous >:uiit eiacr^^es. LV there are reeling::, oi* 

ucir-aoubt ana Inaaequacy, althour.h perhaps previously workea 

vjul, t.Moy May ro jur as Une aar.iaf.eJ clilld is now vioweu as 
tm exti.'uslon ol' self. 

./lunarisky Lelicvcs that "chronic sorrow" best Uescribeo 
tne coiitlnuint: fc'ellntjs ol' most parents and that they never 
ajtaa;iy recover from tlieir sense of "sorrow" over tl»e blrti* 
oi' u jefective cnllU. A mistake in counsellnr, has been for 
prol'c:-,u ionals to view this manifestation as neurotic, rather 
tnan acceptint; tiiese feellrif.s as a natural anu unaerstana- 
aLlt? response to a tragic fact. 

;nv:c tiic helping person chani-^es his perceotions of tiie 
part.-nts' sense of "ciironlc sorrow", the family will feel 
freer to more openly discuss their sense of mourninn, G^ief 
ana uoubts. The professional person v/ho learns to accept 
"Jnronlc sorrow" as a normal, psychological reaction will 
Le able to i:rant the parent a longer, more acceptable neriou 
of time in which to aajust his initial feelings, orj^anlze 
nls resources, both internal (psychologically) and external — 
r.ocial environment, family, siblings, husband, wife, etc. 
i:. tnis way, parents are enabled to increase their ability 
to live wltli and mana^^e their child. 

i'arents also need support for the lecitimacy of tlieir 
feelings. Vhey siiouid not feel they are psychiatric cases 
or neurotic because of their "jjrlef" over the loss of the 
normal child, ilarltal disruption can often ocour if tne 
ciilla is viewed as a symbol of underlying failure in marriare. 

..e've heard parents express conscious or unconscious 
deatn wishes to tiie child which intensifies their anxiety. 
Amoivalent reactions include rejection/hope; dejection/doubt; 
aisappointnent/anj::er ; nuilt coupled with overprotect iveness— 
bat none of tliese attitudes should be regarded as patholo^i- 
cai reactions. liather, sorrow and a sense of crisis are 
natural responses to tra^jedy. 

Vno initial transmission of information is crucial. 
If done nonestly and realistically, the counseling can iielp 
establish a framework for the family to eni:ai:e the healthier 
parts of their personalities in the early stages of crisis 
response. A cnief element for the social worker is to in- 
diviaualize tne laeaninj; of the nenetic information for tiie 
I'ai.iiiy and to make possible an ease of comraunicat ion so that 
their fears, hopes aiid expectations can be expressed ana 
anaerstood and they are bettor able to hear and compreiienu 
tne technical counselinc. 

An extremely important Job for the counselor is to ac- 
cept parents* feexint^s of denial, isolation, and projection. 



out at aame line hoidiiii: ihern to reality so that some* 
ooritroli: can be eut;U.. iial.eil anJ the best decisions naJe fo:' 
tne cnj^.i -iri ; theia:jeivet» . it wouiu not be nornai Tor the 
parent to eaally ana quioiUy accept the painTul reality ol' 
li.-y naruiicap. lie nnoulu be helped to unaerctand v/liat is 
norj.ial in the situation and enablea to gain proper perspoc- 
live. i;e shoulu be reaasurea about the threatening; anpectu 
in nlz own reelinr.r. and reactions and be helped with nis 
.iiiuKer. Gei:'-e:aeer.; '^o that ne can t;;ake appropriate judt;i:ients 
anu deciciono. 

i'arenti; are setter helped to mobilise their enertiies 
wnen tj.ey are able to realize that their retarded child iias 
:..any noriaai neeac I'or security, al'fection, stimulation and 
aoi^itieG to live with others. 

Counceiors neeu to Tocus on enabling: the parent to per- 
I'orn liucoessful^y in his parental role at this tine. If 
a set,:;e oT parental responsibility can be acnieved and sharea 
witn the spouse, tnere is more apt to be an earlier transi- 
tion from tne first sta^e of denial and withurawal and rr^leT 
wnero he is enLluU'ea in sell'-pity and dejection, to the 'sec- 
ona pnase or parental responsibility and seeini: the chila 
as an indiviuual. iie then can benin to look rationally ana 
oujectively at the problem and seek clarification of his 
ctiilu's limitations. 

ultimately, parents can be helped to ci.an»:e their ori- 
o:;tation from themselves, their foelinj:s, to tileir chilu, 
and eventually to rroups anu proi;ram3 in tne community which 
proviae a uroauer perspective anu include an interest' in 
asjociations for their r)articular chilu's aisability (e.r,., 
.jnl-.o", hemophiliac <;,roup, special eaucation sciiools, day care 
Centers . ) 

.".ociax wori-.t-rs anu others liave an important function 
iti »:ivin>:; suppoi l to parents of tiie retardeu as tney stru^'Ue 
tnrou^h the "normal" p^roblems of accepting and livinc with* 
tne aiar,nosis. 7nis support is not Just one of empathy, 
out is consciously focused on helpinc the parents to perform 
successfuiiy in their parental role, to assume normal par- 
ental responsibility, to ^Ive his child care and love, and 
to experier»:;e successful achievement in the process, in both 
t:ie nome ana community. 

Jounsexlnn sr.ould be clear, informative ana reassuring , 
aruj provide adequate informatioii re/^arairw: i :'o. gnosis ana 
manaj-.emer.t of tne ciiila witi»ln realistic 11; ;i tat ions . 1^1 1- 
erature ana access to community orcaniaat ions should be pro- 
vl led witii tlie beirif^ integration of n.-ir-erits into tiie 

wiaer cormr.unity aspects of the problem of mental deficiency. 
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APPENDIX K 

Foreword : 

Attitudes toward the mentally retarded have changed through history 
from rejection and elimination to acceptance and integration. Education 
programs for the retarded have followed a similar pattern. Originally 
programs for the mentally handicapped were available only segregated 
and sheltered environments. Today, however, students viith retarded 
mental development are integrated into many mainstream education prcgrams. 

As programs open or expand, more and more teachers will become 
involved in teaching the mentally handicapped. Extending a career 
oriented education to this special population will involve numerous 
vocational and practical arts teachers and administrators in preparation 
as well as in participation. The intent of this activity package, the 
first in a series of such packages, is to direct pre-service and in- 
service teachers to information which will aid them in preparing to 
teach t^e n^nlally retarded. 

The format for each package is the same. Only the content varies. 
Each activity package consists of (1) subject 1 dsn tin cat ion, (2) a 
statement of concepts to be learned, (3) learning objectives, (4) a 
pre-test. (5) prescribed learning activities, and (6) an achievement 
assessment. 

Learning Activity Packages are not a substitute for such tradi- 
tional learning experiences as lectures, readings, discussions, or 
practlcum experiences. Even so, they can be utilized to direct the 
participant to viable learning experience, including the more tradi- 
tional ones. Our intention is to use this series of Learning Packages 
as an alternative to the typical structure, location, and operation 



of university courses. Hopefully this practice will allow busy people 
to pace their rate of learning new information to the demands of their 
many other coimitments and will also allow teachers otherwise separated 
from university courses by geographic barriers to learn something about 
this topic of general importance. 

The subjects included in this series of learning activity packages 
are diagranmed on the next page. Trie objectives for subjects enclosed 
is solid rectangles must be conpleted if the series is being taken for 
university credit. Those enclosed in broken rectangles ere optional; 
they provide the nice-to-know rather than need-to-know kinds of infor- 
mation. 



MODULE FIVE 



SPECIFYING' VOCATIONAL CSOALS AND OBJECTIVES 
FOR PUPILS WITH LEARNING HANDICAPS 



SUBJECT Spccifyintj vocational goals and objectives for 
pupils with learning handicaps 



CONCEPT Selecting and directing daily learning activities 



calls for instructional goals and objectives. Without ooc'ls 
and cbjectivr.s teaching is simply an exercise in keeping 
students busy, off the street, and out of the principal's 
office, witJi little concern for "how" or "why." 

A teacher's perception of what ought to be covered 
in his courses and his approach to selecting learning activities 
greatly influences his success as a teacher of students with 
learning handicaps. For this reason, Module Five provicos 
information relevant to specifying vocational goals and ob- 
jectives for secondary students in special education programs. 



OBJECTIVES 



I. Selecting Appropriate Instructional Goals 

After completing prescribed learning activities ycu will be 
able to list five sources from which goals for the education 
of the mentally handicapped can be developed. Your list 
must be substantiated by an authority in the field of 
mental retardation. 



II. Job j>Jia lysis Techniques for Content Selection 

After conpleting prescribed learning activities ycu will 
be ab le to : 

A. State what a job analysis is and how jol analyses assist 
in developing vocational training programs. Your 
statement is acceptable v.hen you cite three exairples, 
items, or arguments from current literature. 

B. Visit a job station in a selected occupation and complete: 
a job analysis of the skills and related information 
needed to perform the job. Your analysis is acceptable 
v/hen all information in a Diversified Occupations job 
analysis form, is provided. 



C. Validate the skills and related information developed 
from the job analysis by using industrial manageirent , 
apprentice directors, union representatives » or other 
competent persons. Your validation is acceptable when 
one of these persons is in agreement with your analysis. 

Task Anal ysis Technique for Course Construction 
^J^'^'^completir g prescribed learning activities you will be 

A. state how task analysis procedures can help teachers 
avoid such pitfalls as: 

1. Spending a lot of time teaching difficult but unimportant 

to learn^*^*^"^^ include topics that are easy but essential 

3. Including too much theory and not enough practice. 

Your statements will agree with the arguments of Mager 
and Beach in Developing Vocational Programs . 

B. use Mager and Beach's task listing sheets to analyze the 
tasks for a selected job to satisfaction of instructor. 

C. Use Mager and Beach's task detailing sheet to analyze 
the elfe:.nents of a selected job task to satisfaction of 
instructor. 

D. Sequence a aeries of tasks performed by a gas station 
attendant from simple to complex to satisfaction of instructor. 

IV. Writing Performance Objectives 

After completing prescribed learning activities you will be 
able to: 

A, Write performance objectives in each of the domains of 

vocational behavior (cognitive, affective, and psychomotor) 
according to criteria established by Mager in Preparing 
Instructional Objectives . ^ 

V. Analyzing Courses i.ito Units and Lesson s 

After completing prescribed learning activities you will be 
able to: 

A. Identify the unit topics for a course. 

B. Determine objectives for a unit. 



C. write content outline for a unit of instruction. 

C. Determine niiiricr of lessons needed to cover a unit. 

E. Develop a lesson plan which provides and identifies specif ic 
outcoires, designates methods and media, provides for eVcTlua- 
ticn, and provides for alternative modes for repetition 
cf content. All behaviors will be perfcrn^ec' tc sati£?fi-ct irn 
of instructor. 



PRE- JEST Answer as many questions on the pre-tcst as you can 



before cc^rpleting prescribed learning activities 

PFE-TEST 

1. State what a job analysis is and its uses. 



2. Is there anything tc be gained by giving objectives to the 
student? (explain your answer) 



3. Describe how you coulc detemune which of your course objectives 
a child with learning handicaps could meet. 



4. Instructional Goal ; The student will know hew to locate enploy- 
ment. WrJte foui^ob jectives for the goal described above. 



5. State how analysis procedures aid in course construction. 



6. Break the job of "housewife" into at least 10 tasks. 



7. Write three performznce objectives for the course you presently 
instruct. 



8. What are the three main sections of a complete occupational 
analysis? 

a. written job description, listing of tasks in the job, 
teaching objectives 

b. written job description, listing of tasks in the job, 
detailing of steps in the tasks 

c. title of occupation, detailing of tasks in performing the 
job, job description 

d. conditions of work, skills required on the job, tasks 
performed on the job 

e. written job description, listing of tasks in the job, 
listing the conditions of work 

9. Label the following statements. 

C « cognitive objective A = affective objective E = educational 

goal 

^A. The student will write an essay describing the irajor 

effects of Reconstruction on the Southern economy. 

^B. The student will voluntarily read ten books on political 

theory for "outside reading." 

C. The student will conjugate the verb "aller" (to go) in 

the conditional tense. 

D. The student will know the main principles of instructional 

technology. 

^E. The student will express his feelings about the role 

of the "New Left: in American politics. 

F. The student will understand the basic rules of the 

English language. 

G. The student will list the five parts of speech. 

^H. The student will show his enthusiasm for Beethoven's 

Fifth Symphony. 



10. In what way are objectives valuable for the teacher? 
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11. List the procedures for conducting a job analysis study. 



12. Select the statement that best describes the difference 
between educational goals and behavioral objectives. 

A. Educational goals are stated in general terms; 

whereas, behavioral objectives are stated in 
specific terms. 

^B. Educational goals are stated more precisely than 

behavioral objectives. 

13. Present evidence that you have conducted a job analysis 
study of an establishment in the vicinity where ycu work. 



14. critical first step to take when accumulating job analysis? 
information is to: 

a. identify the correct man in industry to give the inforration 

b. develop a good data gathering instrument 

c. obtain permission for conducting an analysis 

d. Icprn job analysis techniques 

e. identify representative jobs to be analyzed 

15. Match the following: 

p.. An instructional objective describes: 1) internal behavior 

^B. An affective goal is concerned with: 2) visible perfcrnance 

16. We write behavioral objectives in order to: 

Pi, Specify behavior in terms of teacher performance. 

B. Specify behavior in terms of student performance. 

17. The broad educational goals for Diversified Occupations students 
should be derived from: 

a. Diversified Occupations advisory council 

b. State Department of Education curriculum guide 

c. expectations of employers 

d. demands of society 

e. needs of the individual 

18. Select one task listed in example 6 and corrp'i-ote a task 
detailing exercise according to Mager's criteria. 
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I£ARNING ACTIVITIES 

SPECIFYING V'OCATIONAL OBJECTIVES POP THE HANDICAPPED 
Almost daily teachers decide what skills their students will 
or will not learn. Hopefully these decisions rest on an earnest 
desire to neet the needs of each student. Even when goals and 
objectives have been carefully prescribed numerous interruptions 
will necessitate their revision and modification. In addition, 
instruction is always vulnerable to the constraints imposed by 
tini^>, teaching resources, one's knowledge of subject matter and 
the atility of others to grasp what is being taught. 

Fortunately, vocational teachers have a ready and valid 
source from V7hich tc derive their instructional goals and object- 
ives. The skills, attitudes, and knowledges needed in the world 
o£ wcrk constitute an excellent and reliable source from which 
to derive classrocn goals and objectives. When vocational 
objectives for the handicapped are being determined one must 
metch job demands with individual interests and abilities. For 
this reason, individually prescribed instruction is needed for 
every handicapped pupil enrolled in vocational training programs. 
This should not make teachers reluctant to accept handicapped 
students into their program.s, however. 

In any vocational field there are highly skilled, semi- 
skilled and unskilled job stations. Traditionally, the quest 
of public supported vocational training programs has only 
been to prepare personnel for the skilled and h^p^ftly skilled 
jcb slots. Yet, the majority of cur nation's work force rerform 

.1,- s ^ 

semi-skilled or relatively non-technical labor. As taxpayers, 
we should consider training students with limited ability to 
the level of semi-skilled laborers as legitimate and important 



asi tiiuniny students with unlinited ability to the level of 
hicjhiy skillec laborers and technicians. If this sounds 
like i; proposal tc offer training prcgrams at severr.l levels, 
it isn't. 

If all jobs that make up a trade are carefully rnalyzed, 
it will be revealed that the skills needed to per fori" in 
xaTiSkillec* or semi-skilled job slots are usually needed by 
those performing at higher levels of employment. Also, it 
will be ncted that sor.e tasks must be performed by many 
workers while others are performed by only a few. This implies 
that people training fcr a variety of job stations could begin 
their training together but exit at different points in their 
training. Such is the case with training mentally handicappcc? 
students who are in regular vocational classes. They benefit 
from the same training everyone else receives initially; they 
sim.ply exit sooner if necessary. Most educables, we find, 
perform nearly as well as other vocational students unless higher 
than 5th grade reading is required or the training involves 
raking judgements, predictions, and conclusions based on data 
which can only be coirjnunicated verbally. 

To illustrate a plan for integrating the handicapped, 
consider the automotive training program found in post Area 
Vocational Centers. This is a vocational field v;ith job 
slots for the highly trained as well as the hardly trained. 
And, invariai)ly, what the gas station attendant must know the 
transmission specialist should know. Therefore, they can be 
trainee in the same vocational program. One may e>:it for a 
work study placement while the other continues to more advanced 
training. 

o 
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Assure that : 

A — Cas Station /attendant 

li — Auto Mechcinics Helper 

C Auto Mechanics Apprentice 

D — Autoxnotive Systems Specialist 

Lcsignate what tasks enployees at each job level V/Ould 
need to perform by placing the appropriate letter beside each 
task. Also place a large capital letter at the point on the 
task analysis where trainees at each job level would exit the 
training program. 

The student will: 

1. Observe and practice shop safety. 

2. Observe and practice fire safety. 
3. Identify and use basic mechanic's hand tools. 

4. Identify and select automotive hardware. 

5. Use autc»totive terminology. 

6. Identify customer needs. 

^^^^^^^^ 7. Clean service area and equipment. 

8. Raise cars with floor jades and ooirbination bumper- 
frame jacks. 

^^^^^^^^^^^^ 9. Raise cars with twin-post hydraulic lift. 

10. Identify and replace defective drive belts. 
^11. Inspect vehicle lighting circuit. 

1 2. Service minature bulbs and sockets. 

13. Remove and replace headlamps. 

1 4. Identify common spark plug deposits, 

15. Clean, qap and test spark plugs. 

^16* Remove and replace spark plugs. 

1 7. Test and adjust tire pressure. 

^ 1 8. Remove and rotate wheels. 
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19. Inspect tires and identify coiroon defects and wear. 

^20, Mount and demount tubeless and tube-^type tires on tire 

machine. 

2 I> Repair tubelesF and tube- type tires. 

2 2. Wash and polish vehicles. 

^23. Test battery with battery hydrometer. 

^24. Inspect batteries and perform minor repairs 

(ITEMS #25-67 OMITTED POP THIS PUBLICATICN) 

6 8. Adjust carburetor idle air/fuel ratio mixture using 
a vacuum gauge and tachometer. 

69. Adjust the valve on an engine with the engine not 

running. 

^70. Adjust the valve lash on an engine with nechanical lifters 

with the engine running. 

7 1. Adjust the valves on an engine with hydraulic lifters 
with the engine running. 

^72. Use a dial indicator and measure the valve lift of an 

engine . 

^73. Disassemble a cylinder head and inspect fcr cracks and 

condition of valets. 

7 4, Degrease cylinder head and valve ccatiponents. I^mcve 
carbon from valves using a wire buffing wheel. 

7 5. Grind the valve facer and stems using a valve refacer. 

^76. Reface the valve seats using a valve seat refacing machine. 

^77. Test valve spring tension using a spring tester. 

78. Reeussemble valve components in cylinder heads. Measure 
valve spring installed height. Correct if necessary. 

79. Remove and replace a cylinder head on an engine. Perfcrm 

all necessary adjustments. 

If students were expected to learn all of the skills listed in the 

autc trades breakdown there would be no chance for students vjith 

learning handicaps tc succeed. They could succeed, hcwever, if 

the airount of learning tasks were adjusted to their individual 

abilities. Furthermore, they would be prepared for gainful erploy 

nent which, after all, is the goal of vocational training. 



"he point thot we have been n.aking is this. Students with 
Icc-^niing handicaps can succeed in regular vocational training 
prcgrams provided the instructor prescribes realistic goals 
and objectives, of course, a successful learning experience 
involves more than specifying proper goals and objectives. 
The instructional process also determines if those goals will 
be achieved as we'll indicate in another module. 

The remaining learning activities focus on important 
concepts in specifying goals and objectives for the handicapped. 

NOTE: All instructional materials are filed in the Resource 
Box under Module Fix'e. 



LEARNING ACTIVITIES 



I . Selecting Appropriate Instructional Goals 

A. Read Godfrey D. Steven's article "An Analysis of the 
Objectives for the Education of Children with Retarded 
Mental Development," TUm erican Journal of Mental Deficiency , 
February, 1958. ~ 

D. Read Richard Hungerfcrd's article, "The Schooling of the 

Mentally Retarded — A History and Philosophy of Occupational 
Education." 



II . Job Analysis Techniques 

A. Read the follov^ing articaos. The use of job analysis in 
developing a vocational training program is illustrated in 
several of the articles. Tcike notes to which you can refer 
when coirpletinc activity E. 

1. From Handbook for ^^Jialyzing Jobs (U.S. Department of 
Labor) read: 

Ci. inac 1 "JcL /Jialysis: Vhct It Is and Its Uses" 
t. pages 3-10 "Concepts and Principles in Job Analysis" 
c. pages 11-14 "Procedures for Conducting a Job 
Analysis Stut'y in an Establishm.ent. " 

2. Prom Analysis Technique for Instructcrs read pages 70- 
Q 119, V. Fryland, Bruce Publishing Co., r^ilwaukee. 
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3. neac "Stops in Course Construct ion" pages 18-26 and 
"Analyses as Procedural Techniques" pages 109-118, 
from Course Making in Industrial Education, J. Friese , 
C. A. Bennett Publishing, Illinois. 

4. Read "Process and Techniques of Vocational Curriculum 
Development," positionpaper by Jerom.e Moss, Jr. end 
Brandon B, Smith. 

B. Select a job station at a local establishment and cond\.ct 
e job analysis cf skills and related informaticn. ITse 

the Diversified Occupations job analysis form for gathoiinc 
the related information £Uid a task listing sheet for 
listing the performance skills. P^ad Chapter 3, ''Task • 
Analysis" in Mager and Beach's Developing Vocational 
Instruction before conducting the analysis. 

C. Find sor.eone in management or in a training capacity tc 
validate the tasks and related information you obtained 
ir activity II-E. 



III. Task Analysis Technique 

A. Read Chapter 3, "Task Analysis," in Developing Vccaticral 
Instruction by Mager and Beach. Write out Mager* s explana- 
tion for how task analysis can help tachers avoid: 

1. Spending a lot of time teaching 'onimportcmt topics. 

2. Forgetting to teach important tcpics. 

3. Teaching too m.uch theory and too fev; practical skills. 

B. Using the list of tasks developed for II-B (job analysis cf 
skills and related infonr.ation) , select and analyze a task 
using Mager* s Task Detailing Sheet and criteria for analysis. 

C. Refer to a task listing of skills and job perfornarce for 
a gas station attendant, sequence the tasks from simple 

to com.plex. (Number the skills as they appear on the task 
analysis -heet and then simply write the numbers in order 
from simple to complex.) Nov^ list them from safe to 
hazardous. Now list in a chronological sequence, i.e. 
v.hat is done first through what is done last. What 
sequence should be used for training pruposes? Read 
the COTEC mim.eo's "Taxonomy of Image Provoking Behavior*' 
and "A Smattering of Learning Theory." 



IV. Writing PerfoiT>ance Objectives 

A. Read the monograph "Writing Instructionfel Ob jectivcr.'' fc^ 
Dr. Wayne Fox (IIVM) . 

B. View the following filmstrips and cassettes by James Pcpham: 



1. Ecucational Objectives #1 VIMCET 

2. Sf>]ecting Appropriate Educationtl Objectives #3 VTMCET 

3. EKtablishing Pcrfcmancc StandarOs 1 4 VIMCET 

4. Icentifying Affective Objectives #10 VIMCET 

5. Defining Content for Obj<^ctives ft9 VIMCET 

C. Select a jcb task from II-P (job analysis) and write a 
training objective for it. Use the "Fox Box" format. 



Analyzing Courses into Units and Lessons 

A. Choose one of your courses and analyze it into unit 
topics. If you need assistance consult a curriculuir. 
guide or textbook. 



APPENDIX L 



MAKING YOUR OWN SILK SCREEN 



Prepared by: 
Harold Moulton 



C0NT7i:NTS 



Rationale 1 

Primary Idea 1 

Secondary Idea 1 

Required Activities 1 

Information Sheet #1 2 

Information Sheet #2 3 

Information Sheet #3 4 

Information sheet #4 5 

Information Sheet #5 6,7 

Information Sheet #6 8 

PRE-TEST 9, 10, n 



o 
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rational:: 



You can learn much and have fun making your own silk 
screen, you can't always find or buy a silk screen the 
right size to print the size poster or Christinas card you 
want. Sometimes the cost is too great when added to the 
cost of supplies you need to do a print job. 

It is also a good chance for you to gain skill in the 
use of many hand and power tools. There are many different 
operations that need to be done with different too is. You 
will learn how to make certain wood joints as well as learning 
how to attach hinges and stretch silk over the frame. 

The experience you gain will help you to do other jobs 
better and easier. 



PRIMAPY IDEA 

To learn to make your own silk screen 



SECONDARY IDEA 

1. How to make a cross la" joint 

2. How to attach and stretch the cloth screen to the frame 

3. How to attach loose pin butt hinges 



REQUIRED ACTIVITIES 

1 . Observe the instructor as he show you '*how to do" 
2 Read and study the information given in this LAf 
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Makinq your own equipment 

These directions can be used to build a silk screen of any 
size. We are aoing to make one that is 12 inches wide and 18 
inches long. Because this is a fairly large frame, we will 
need to make the frame pieces larger than we would have to for 
a smaller frame. The two side pieces will be 1 1/4" x 1 1/4" x 20 1/2" 
and the two end pieces will be 1 1/4" x 1 1/4" x 14 1/2". 
Rfemember the larger the frame the larger the pieces need to be. 



Tools and Materials Needed: 

1 . Lumber 

a. Frame- white pine- 2 pieces 1 1/4" x 1 1/4" x 20 1/2" 

2 pieces 1 1/4" x 1 1/4" x 14 1/2" 

b. back bar- white pme- 1 piece 1 1/4" x 1 1/4" x 1^ 1/2" 

c. Leg stand- pine 3/8" x 1 1/4" x 10" 

d. Base- 1/2" x 16" x 24" Fir plywood 

2. Each Fav.— tc cut the joints 




• . .'-'tar ) inc; Ci:n or Carpet Tacks- If you use tacks, get either ccj pet 
t.'. iilirt.inun. size A. They will not rust like steel tacks will 




Tanner- 13 cz. curved claw 
f. . r>crc-w<.'. river- straight blade to fit hinge screws 



INFOPrj^.TION SHEET #2 



6. Loose Pin Butt Hinges- cne pair each frame 





/C>iif ^tiit Huffs' 



7. £ilk Screen Cloth- 1 yard, No, X2XX 

R. Squeegee- a riibber blade inserted in a wooden handle 





*. Shellac- 1 pint, white, to seal taped edges and screen frame 

)C. l-aint Brush- 1/2" or 1" size will do, to spread shellac 

li . Clue- Elmer's Glue All 

ir. Guirmed Tape- to seal edges of screen and fr.ame 
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INFORMATION SHEET #3 



How To Make The Frame 

The frame needs to be rigid and strong to hold the tightly 
stretched screen cloth and the paint that will be forced through 
it. For this reason vre are going to make a cross lap joint at 
the corners of the frame. This joint is good for this kind of job. 





Procedure : 

Step 1. Measure, mar'/c and cut 2 pieces 1 1/4 x 1 1/4 " x 20 1/2" 

Step 2. Measure, mark and cut 2 pieces 1 1/4" x 1 1/4" x 14 1/2" 

Step 3. Lay-out, mark and cut cross lap joints on the ends of the 
4 frame pieces. 

Step 4. Put the frame together* fasten the joints with glue and screws 
CAUTION: Be sure joints fit before you apply glue. 

Step 5. Sand the entire frame. Be sure the edges are smooth and 
slightly rounded so the silk will not tear when it is 
stretched. 
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INFORMATION SHEET #4 



How To Attach Silk To The Frame 

Step 1. Cut a piece of silk 2 inches longer and 2 inches wider than 
your frame. You need the extra amount tc hold onto when you 
pull the silk to stretch it. 

Step 2. Staple or tack the sheet of silk at one corner of ;he frame. 
Stretch the cloth along one of the short sides of the frame 
and st&ple or tack. 




step 3. At tlie opposite end, of the side you have tacked, pull the 
silk tight in the center and staple or tack. Work from the 
center to the outside edge, stretching the silk and stapling 
as you go. * 
\ 



"1 
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rtep 4. Staple or tack the silk along 
one of the long sides of the 
frame. Staple or tack the 
silk in the center and then 
stretch the cloth and staple 
as you work to the ends of 
trie frame. 
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INFORMATION SHEET #5 



Step 5. Staple or tack the second long side using the method of 
stretching and tacking as you did in steps 3 & 4. The 
silk must be stretched tight and be free of wrinkles. 

I 




Step 6. Trim excess silk from edges. Use ^ single edge razor blade < 

Step 7. Apply gumed tape to the tacked edges. The t^ e wants to 
extend beyond the edge of the frame and out onto the silk 
1/2 inch. 




Step 8. Turn the frame over, basin side up. Cut 4 strips of tape to 
fit inside the frame along each side- fold the strips 
lengthwise, 1/2" from one edge. (You need 2 strips, 12** long 
and 2 strips 18" long) Apply tape to the inside surfaces of 
the f ramie pieces and onto the screen 1/2 inch. 
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step 9. Apply shellac to all taped areas. 



IM'OPMATION SHEET #6 



V.cw Tc Attach B'reme To The Base 

iitt'p 1. Measure and mark and cut a piece of stock 1 1/4" 3c 1 1/4" x 
14 1/2 " for use as a back bar. 

t*tf>p 2. Measure and mark and cat a piece of fir plywood- exterior 
grade- 1/2" x 18" x 24" for the base. 

Step 3. Locate and attach hinges to the frame and back bar. Locate 
hinges in 1 inch from the ends of the back bar. The male 
half of the hinge is attached to the frame- check fig. 3. 
The hinge bolt must be on the back bar side of the joint. 




r.tei. 4. Measure and mark and cut 1 piece 3/8" x 1 1/4" x 10" pine 
tor leg stand. Cut one end on 10 deg. angle. The opposite 
en«-- bore a hole 3/lC" dia. in the center of the piece in 
5/8" froi? the end. Attach the leg stand with #8-1 1/4" 
round head screw. The leg must be able to swing free so 
it will drop in place when frame is lifted. 
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PRE-TEST 





This joint is called: a. rabbet 

b. dado 

c. cross lap 



answer 



The handsaw used to cut a cross lap joint is 

a. back saw 

b. coping saw 

c. rrrcsscut 

.inftwer 



The blcck plane is used to plane 

A. surface qrain 

b. end grain 

c. edae grain 

answer 



Copper tacks are better than steel tacks on silk screens because 

a. won't rust 

b. sharper points 

c. easier to drive 

answer 



Loose pin butt hinges are used because they 

a. arc easier to put on 

b. look bettr.r 

c. ir^ake remo/al of frame from base easier 

answer 



The end lap joint is used because 

a. it is the easiest joint to make 

b. it n kes the frame strong and rigid 

c. it takes less stock to make 

answer 




Which screw has the proper fitted 
screwdriver? 



answer 



A 



B 



C 
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r. t.hi.' ir.iro i.. net sdndod beioie the silk clr.th is attached, 
vhi»i: of thf toll owing will happen? 

a. tiotliiny 

b. you won't be able to staple the silk tight 

c. the silk wi J 1 rip when it is stretched 

answor 



The tacked edcjcs cf the frame are taped to 

a. make a better looking job 

b. to hold the silk in place 

c. to protect the tacked edges of the silk 

atiswex 



A squeegee is used to 
a. open ink cans 

h. force paint through the screen 
c. cover inl; cans 

answer 



The taped edges cf the frame are shellaced to 

a. seal then^ 

b. hold the tape in place 

c. prevent paint from sticking to them 

answer 



In ycur own words tell how you should attach the silk cloth tc 

the frar«e? 

Answer 
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RTCOMt'lENDED U1;DERGRADUATE PROFESSION/d. PPOGRAM OF STUDY 



/ear in 
College 



Freshman 



EophcTtcre 



Junior 



Scnicr 



Occupational Ec'ucation Program 

Other 



Teaching Field Specialization 

Other Education Programs 



Diversified 
Occupations 



Certification 
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same 



same 



same 



VCTC 106 Understanding 
the Mentally Retarded 
(3)— Field Trips 

VOTC 152 Introduction to 
Career Oriented Educa- 
tion (3)— Field Trips 

Fd. 15 Participation (2) 
—on-site observation/ 
participation 

Ed. 145-146 Learning and 
Hunan Development (3/3) 
or 

H.Ec. 62 Adolescent 
Psychology (3) 

VOTC 156 Developing 

Instructional Materials 
for Teaching (3) 

VOTC 197 Special Problems: 
Diversified Occupations 
(1-3) 

VOTC 295 Special Topics: 
Career Education for 
Kentally Retarded (3-3) 



VOTC 251 Methods for Teaching 
Cccupa tionally Oriented 
Ecucation (3) same 
— Mi c 1 o-Te ach in g 

VOTC 155 Teaching Practicum 
(8) same 
--on-site supervised teaching 



VCTC 2S2 Seminar (1) 



same 



Ed. 190 History of Educa- same 
tional Thought (3) or 
substitute 



Diversified Occupations 
and 

Teachina Field 



Teaching 
Field 



Diversified 
Occupations 



Other 
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APPENDIX 0 



SUMMARY OF RESEARCH 

The Validity of the Nonreading 
Aptitude Test Battery for 
Educable Mentally Retarded Students 

William Halloran 

More than six million people in the United States are mentally 
retarded. Of these, nine- tenths are capable of employrent but have 
difficulty finding and holding jobs (Phelps, 1965). For this reason, 
many public and private rehabilitation agencies have extended their 
services to retarded Individuals who are seeking to enter our conplex 
job market. Before specifying rehabilitative programs or procedures, 
an assessment of the client's vocational potential must be made. This 
Is done to dvoid training these clients for employment inappropriate 
for their interests or aptitudes. 

Unfortunately, attenpts to assess the vocational aptitude of the 
educable mentally retarded (EMR) have been largely unsuccessful due to 
the limited verbal skills of the EMR's. To alleviate this problem of 
assessment, the United States Training and Employment Service (Droege. 
Showier. Bemis and Hawk. 1970) deveVoped and released a new vocational 
aptitude assessment instrument called the Nonreading Aptitude Test Battery 
(NATB). The NATB is an adaptation of the General Aptitude Test Battery 
(GATS) which has been used extensively for high school vocational guidance 
programs and in employment service counseling. Super (1965) identified the 
GATB as "potentially the most useful Instrument of individual (vocational) 
diagnosis which has been developed." 



Even so. In its present form, the GATB, according to Droege and 
Hawk (1970), is not appropriate for counseling individuals who are cultural- 
ly and edL.ationally disadvantaged. Rather, individuals with limited verbal 
ability, regardless of etiology, should be assessed by an instrument which 
demands less verbal ability than the GATB. 

Droege, Showier, Semis, and Hawk (1970), in descHbing the develop- 
ment of the nonreading edition of the GATB, have concluded that on the 
basis of several item analysis and validation studies a non-reading edition 
of the GATB is necessary for assessing vocational aptitude of mentally, 
culturally, and educationally disadvantaged individuals. 

Purpose 

This research was an attempt to determine if the NATB is a valid 
Instrument for identifying Occupational Aptitudes of educable mentally 
retarded and borderline intelligence students in Diversified Occupations 
programs. In addition, a determination of the relationship between Peabody 
Reading Comprehension scores and GATB and NATB scores was made using Pearson 
Product Moment Correlation Coefficients. Also, the relationship between 
the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children (WISC) scores and scores on 
the GATB and NATB was determined. Each research question posad by this 
study was stated as a hypothesis to be tested. 

Hypotheses 

HI The number of Occupational Aptitude Patterns as determined by 
the General Aptitude Test Battery and the rjonreading Aptitude 
Test Battery will be positively related. 



H2 The Nonreadins Aptitude Test Battery will Identify more 
Occupational Aptitude Patterns than the General Aptitude 
Test Battery. 



H2 



H4 



H5 



Measured I.Q. will be positively related to the General 
Aptitude Test Battery scores and the Nonreading Aptitude 
Test Battery scores. 

The verbal sub scores of the Individualized I.Q. test will 
have a significantly higher relationship to the cognitive 
aptitude scores (G. V, S. N) of the General Aptitude Test 
Battery than the cognitive aptitude scores of the Nonreading Ap- 
tnude Test Battery for the following scales (G. V. S, N). 

The performance sub scores on the Individualized I.Q. 
test will be positively related to the Nonreading 
Aptitude Test Battery scores and the dexterity and perceptional 
scores of the General Aptitude Test Battery. 

H6 Measured reading comprehension will be positively related 
to both the General Aptitude Test Battery scores and the 
Nonreading Aptitude Test Battery. 

Results 

Hypotheses 1 and 2 dealt with the Occupational Aptitude Patterns 
Identified by the 5ATB and NATB for secondary aged Educable Mentally 
Retarded and Borderline Intelligence students. In Hypothesis 1 a Pearson 
Product-Moment Correlation Coefficient of .846 was computed showing the 
relationship between the number of OAP's Identified by both tests. In 
analyzing hypothesis 2. It was found that the mean number of OAP's Identi- 
fied by the NATD (7.10) was significantly greater than the mean number 
of OAP's Identified by the GATB (3.70). 



Hypotheses 3-4-5 dealt with the relationships existing between 
I.Q. and the various GATB and NATB aptitude scores. Hypothesis 3 
showed that all of the GATB and NATB aptitude scores excepting NATB-Q 
and GATB-Q, clerical perception, were significantly related to the full 
scale I.Q. scores. Hypothesis 4 showed that there was no difference 
In the relationship between Verbal I.Q. and the cognitive aptitude 
scores of the GATB and the cognitive aptitude scores of the NATB. Hypothe- 
sis 5 showed that a positive relationship existed between Performance I.Q. 
and all aptitude measures of the GATB and NATB with the exception of 
Clerical Perceptlon-Q, and K, Motor Coordination, on both tests. 

The findings of Hypothesis 6 showed that a significant relationship 
existed between measured reading scores and aptitude scores for G 
(Intelligence), V (Verbal Ability), N (Numerical Ability), and K (Motor 
Coordination) on both tests. Reading ability is definitely a factor in 
performance on Aptitudes 6, V, and N on both tests. 

Conclusions 

The major implication deduced from the findings of this stud|y was 
that the NATB is a more effective Instrument for the identification of 
occupational aptitude patterns for educable mentally retarded and border- 
line Intelligence students than its more commonly used counterpart, the 
GATB. 

While it was shown that more OAP's for retarded and borderline intel- 
ligence pupils were rendered by the NATB, this population, nevertheless, 
scored considerably below the norm for most subtests on both the GATB and 
NATB. 



It was learned that the NATB is more expensive, takes longer to 
administer, and can be given to fewer students during a single test 
setting than the GATB. These limitations were considered minor, 
however, when contrasted with the benefits inherent in its use. 

Another significant reason for selecting the NATB over the GATB 
is the fact that several GATB subtests require a minimum reading pro- 
ficiency of 7th grade level. Yet, the students in this studly had a 
mean reading grade level of only 3.7, well within the range usually 
ascribed to retarded students of similar chronological age. One can 
readily postulate the Interference which this reading deficiency of nearly 
4 grade levels poses to examinees with reading handicaps who ir.riSt use 
the GATB. 

By Identifying substantially more OAP's for this population, i. 
vocational counselor is able to discuss many more fields of traiixng and 
placement with his retarded or borderline Intelligence client than he 
can when using GATB results. As Elc and Hendel have aptly stated in the 
American Journal on Mental Deficiency . "Being classified as 'mentally 
retarded' has implications for what happens in the period of tine from 
acceptance to closure in addition to Influencing the outcome of vocational 
rehavilitation...(Thus) the inplementatlon of a realistic program of 
vocational assessment of retarded individuals is crucial."^ 



Margaret R. Elo, Darwin D. Hendel, "Classification as "Mentally 
Retarded*: A Determinant of Vocational Rehabilitation Outcomes?" 
American Journal of Mental Deficiency . Vol. 77, No. 2, 1972, p. 198. 



Many factors, in addition to aptitude appraisal, determine the ulti- 
mate degree of success and satisfaction an individual can derive from 
participation in the world of work. Even so, given the effect that 
scores may have on counselors and students alike, one should not overlook 
the fact that the NATB yields results which can be viewed mor« positively 
than scores rendered by the GATB. 

In the original statement of the research problem, it was noted that 
a reliable aptitude measure was needed to add to the other considerations 
that ultimately are used In vocational counseling and placerent for retarded 
and borderline intelligence students. The results of this stu<fy indicate 
that the NATB can provide valuable counseling information and should be 
seriously considered by counselors who are selecting testing instruments. 
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TSR CLASSROOM STUDY PROGRAM 



BACKGROUND 



Swav,I III tIo ^^"1.^*??^"? recorder developed by Dr. John 
^J^fw* 2^ '^^^'^^ l'^^ minute Intervals out of every six minute 
period. The recorder can sanple 3 hours of "ll-ye" behavior on is 

Tr^'i S^P"- aiillabll foi fnten ve study 

Zi 'X,^: ',tV' '''''''''' "^"^ -"bfSj^ers 

The TSR supplies quality feedback to the user. The more accurst. 

?2co?d1n?rfL''?c''."'""'L*!!*.'"'' ""^"1 the Infon-StC t Z^lu 

?r ? ?«"*el"'1n9 amount of Information whereas a systematic 

dl&t' pe^^plct?!?:'* • whlchVlelSt*:'"''' 

PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 

There are 4 objectives to the TSR Classroom Stu^y Program: 

1. To create an unbiased record of typical classroom 
occurrences. 

2. To study the TiR recordings and Identify patterns of 
Interaction which are Important to the -lassroom 
functioning. 

3. To use the TSR. recordings as a measure of change In 
classroom patterns resulting from planned Interventions. 

4. To use TSR recordings to document and support sound classroom 
practices. 

PROGRAM SUI^ARY 

The TSR Classroom Study Program Is your program. Every oart of thA 

i^u^^^lS^un^t. 5« Iff staff will work with you to show yo2 how to use 
tS wJ^ ^""^^y.^^ ^«Pes you select; to help you 

to work out solutions to your problems; and to get your heln In makino 
any part of the TSR Classroom Study Program better fo" you. ^ 

PROGRAM OUTLINE 

1st Month 

One hour orientation meeting for all Program participants which will: 

1. Provide a question and answer period about the Program. 

2. Show you how to use your TSR. 



3. Help you to team with a friend to share In you TSR work. 

4. Assign you to a TSR helping staff member who will supply 
you with a formal analysis and detailed conment on 4 of 
your TSR tapes. (We reconroend you use this service on 
one of your tapes each month . ) 

5. Assure you that all TSR tapes you share with our staff are held 
confidential. 



The rest of this month you spend making TSR tapes and - dying them for 
wjys to better understand your teaching successes and -n from your failures. 
At some tine during this month you should plan to sh; gne of your tapes 
with your assigned TSR helping staff member for or her analysis. 

2nd Month 

You continue to tape and study your tapes trying on each 
new tape to stress your strong points. Talk over your goals and progress 
with your teannate and select another tape to share with your TSR helping 
staff member for formal analysis and detailed conrent. 

3rd Month 

Two hour meeting of all Program participants which will: 

1. Renew progress to date and evaluate the TSR Program. 

2. Provide a question and answer period. 

3. Present general classroom patterns shared by you and 
others in the program. 

4. Brainstorm solutions to problems and look for ways in which 
you can help each other create more effective classrooms. 

5. Detail plans for attacking comnon classroom problems. 

The rest of the month you continue taping and pick one tape to share with 
your TSR helping staff nember for formal analysis ar detailed comrent. 

4th Month 

You continue to tape and study your classroom. You select one tape 
for TSR analysis and comment. 

During the month you will be asked again to help evaluate the TSR 
Classroom Study Program and to share any plans you may have for your future 
growth as a teaching person. 

At the end of this month the TSR staff will give all program participants 
a sufrwary of your evaluation of the Program. There will be nothing in this 
summary to identify any individual answers to the Program evaluation. What 
you say and feel is held confidential between you and the TSR staff. 



Tfc. TCB ^H'L'!"* l^l'ssroon Study Proorait 1s at an end 

"'^^ you/study and growth as a' 

ceacning person, 

a Tcp^\!j/"^J^'^ ^'^^^ ^° "^"^ « ™ "n^t or use the help of 

Univlrsuy o^^^'rllin?!''''"^'^"'' '^''"^^ Departlnent. 

On behalf of the TSR staff and ourselves, we thank you. 



GOOD LUCK 



Letter of Introduction 



Hello. I'm John Swayze, I work with Trudy and Bill Klein, together 
we form a team which we want you to join. The infonnation which 
xs m this letter is also included on a tape cassette. That tape. 

Our Talk" is in the tape recorder which you received. If you 
prefer to listen to infonnation rather than read it, you can 
put the letter down now, and listen to that tape cassette. 

For those of you who are readers, here we go. 

The objectives of the TSR Classroom Study Program are: 

1. Objectivity: To help you gather recordings of some of the 

things that are said in your classroom. 

2. Description: To familiarize you with a way of systematically 

categorizing the contents of these recordings. 

3. Analysis: To identify strengths of your program. 

4. Plans: To e::tend and to deepen the strengths of your 

program. 

5. Feedback: To continue using systematic observation as a 

measurement of the success of your efforts. 

To achieve the objectives which we've statec above, we will work 
together, and that means that we need to hear fron* you as well as 
you hearing from us. 

You probably feel that you haven't had enough information yet to 
react to us at all, but we want you to feel free to react at any 
time, and at all levels. We're trying to bring you into your team 
as a new member as soon as possible. So. at this point if you 
have any reactions that you'd like to sha*:e with us, and you are 
a writer, please take out a sheet of paper and jot dcwn some notes 
to us. If you prefer, talk them to us; you have a tape recorder, 
and we're more than happy to listen to any material which you 
put on a cassette. (Use the cassette labeled "Your Talk" packed 
outside of the recorder.) 

The five objectives stated probably sound pretty cryptic. .But they 
do form a table of contents for the work which we'll be doing 
together. Since we can't do everything at once, bear with us 
and receive our table of contents. We will send more information 
after we hear from you, and feel your weight as a member of the 
team. 



ERIC 



1 



Taik^i o^w^f-h An? V'S^^^^P^^ rcccnler a cassette marked "Our 
ralk on which BUI, Trudy, and myself uive vcni none i n f ^^Kmnf i 

tt^"etT'^'""' interests in education f you wanT 

begl'nning."*^" listening to that tape wouL be a good 

We want to wrap up this long letter with a few housekeeping retails 

Please find and fill out and return to us the self-addressed 
response post card included with your recorder! ''^^^^^^^^ 

wUh'thrpackage''" ^"^^^"^'^ ^^^^^"^ -ferial that ca«.e 

^' wlst%rUsLi't^^?^^ ^^"^ "?"^ '^P^' don't 

posJbox for us! envelope, and drop it into the 

^' intL^Lc ^«P^ "'^^^^^ '^^ ^ ^0"t yourself and your 

interests as soon as you cm, and put it in the mail to us. 

tJ^^ success of our work together will depend on all of us 

being conscientious about doing our housekeeping and keeping Cp 
with each other. The program will necessarily move along si owl v 

instant "tLl^^l^^^ ^^^'^ °" " ''^^ ^^^^ schedule Ld can'? give 
instant reply to us. However, on our side we pledqc '-h".t ill 
information which we receive in the mail wil! be a?te;dcd to 
within 3 working days, and where we have to reply to vou van 
will have a reply in the mail not later than the 3rd dav'aftL 
we receive your information. This meaL that wLn yof send us 
something that needs a reply from us you could expe^ri? within 
5 aays. giving us 3 days to work on it and 2 days fcr it ti r^^.h 

wee\ends':et1n-th'"'""''T ''''' ^^^p" tha^hoUdays and'"''" 
weexends get in the way of that process and it will take lnn«^r- 

but be pe.tient and if you feel that we're too slow fofyoirpac^ 
please let us know, and we'll try to speed up. ^ ^ ' 

Sincerely yours, 



Jr.hn Swayze 
Trudy Klein 
Bill Klein 



Analysis of Tapes 
Vsinq Fla nders Matrix & Category System 



A more objective description of Mr. I.ienhard's teaching is 
provided by applying the Flanders categories to the recorded time 
samples, tabulating, matrixing and developing summary measures 
from the matricies. 



Flenders Interactional Analysis 

Over the past ten years many researchers in the field of 
education have been creating and refining verbal caLgory svltems 

SJe of ^h^ ^tr'^^^^?^ ^'^^^ ^^PP«'^« classroom in?eLction 
nandors thoroughly researched systems was developed by 

J , The Flanders System uses ten categories. The first sev^n 
deal with Teacher Talk. The next two, with Student Talk and 

^ndiif ^ ^'^^^^^^ .T"^ ^^^^ i« further divided in?S 

•'^^,^5*''*'®"' ^"®ct Teacher Talk. Indirect Teacher 

Talk includes categories one through four, which are: l.-ac^lo^s 
feelings, 2-praise, 3-accepts student response, 4-- asks ^ ^ 
question. The direct teacher talk catego?ifsl!veth?o$gh seven 
are: 5— lectures or gives infonr.ation, 6-«gives directions or 

cateaSrief f?^^^^ ?he sJudenrresponse 

! Zr^®^?*"? 8~student answers a question 

?s's?ielL"*^^rco;;k1?o'^! ' ^^"^^ l2src1?2gory 



Indirect 



ERIC 



An Outline of Flanders is: 



Accepts feelings 
Praise 

Accepts student response 
Asks a question 



Lectures or gives information 
Gives directions 
Criticizes or blames 



Student answers a question 
Student initiates a response 
Silence or confusion 

The application of the system requires that a category as- 
signment be made every three seconds or whenever the category 



Teacher 


Talk 


1. 






2. 






3. 






4. 


Direct 






Teacher 


Talk 


5, 






6. 






7. 


Student 






Talk 




8. 






9. 


Other 




10. 



a5;si^;i-."v;:i cj.t.. s.,-(,nus. For cxcurple: If a 

fTv^ r/*'?r --i-rv assignment would be nunber 

^\ J^^^'t-re continued t>r twelve seconds, there would be 
the t^/t'^f :.v. ..trios rado. If .fter th. thirteenth second, 
the tonchur xnKr., ... ru..6U.n.. thcto would te nuir±>er four scored 
wor?^ v'"- second, the teacher .-.nked a question there 

would L^. a nura cM- ;..ui H^<.rc.:. ,1 f .v'tei th. question ho contin- 
wouM bi'^'iSh' ^.-^i-xn., toi an answer, tho next tabulation 

for '\ cuoocry assirnments has been detemined 

rot a piece or -lassroc.n intor.iction , they are tabulated 

into a natrix, by .i cata systerr detailed by Flanders in his 

\ ■ "^''y extracted from the matrix 

wh eh cjiv-s sv..:r. statistics the proportion of total inter- 

^^""^ Direct Teacher Talk, Indirect Teacher Talk, 
Student ParLicipatior., and ether. A teacher who was lecturing 
or givin.; iniorn.atior. £roir. the front of the classroom for ov«r 
a perioc: of tire would score high on Direct Teacher Talk, 
teacher who was using an inquiry or discovery ir.ethod would score 
ntf;^?*? ^^'"^/ect Teacher T.Ik. Classrooms in which students 

Re^r,^r^o ? ''^'^^i.'^-'' <^^^•fi^^^^•'^'U' would score high on Student 
Response. In .'u d: Men to ihf ..... mus? measures, the system 

be?weerc^tegoriis'''°^''-' ^P^^^i^ic category and transitions 

Data Analysis from iapes 

Fiqures 1 ard 2 present Flanders Matrices of Tape 1 & 2 
outlined above. Tape 2 was ncr matriced nr analyzed. 
Discus si or. oi Lata 

Inspection of both Matrices show a high tally count in the 
square 4,8. This data supports the impression that Mr. Lienhard 
uses frequent nuosticnf; {colonoiy #4) and receives student's 
response?, ^rateqory *»f>) . 

Tape 1 shows a high count in category 9,9 (N=50) which 
indicates -.^jstaincd Trudont Talk. This data supports the stu- 
dents' own rapport tiiat they learn from each other. Tape 2 has 
a high tally in space IC, 10 (r:=42) which indicates silence or 
confusion re.-eivir..- ccnsir3ernbie tine. Thi.-, tape contains nore 
bus time than Tape 1 as well ns an exciting problem solving period 
in which an icy hill was scaled. Both the bus and hill climbing 



come through the Tape as mostly confusion. The high score in 
this area represents a limitation inherent in audio samples 
wore than an accurate reflection of the learning experience. 
Direct observation of the bus trips reveals that the experience 
is different for different students. Some students use bus time 
to converse with neighbors often about specimens or experiences 
related to the field trip; others play, rough house, relax or 
sing. The bus trips are orderly but not "straight jacketed." The 
icy slope climb was judged by both Mr. Leinhard and Mr. Wonderlee 
(the cooperating teacher on this trip) to be "a valuable and 
exciting experience for the group." (from notes included with 
the Tape . ) 

In Tape 1 category interaction 5,5 received a high tally 
count (N-38) . The count indicates time spent by the teacher 
lecturing or giving information without interruption. Thest 
scores are accumulated mostly in the introductory (classroom) 
part of the day. Very little continuous lecturing takes place 
in the field; rather, information is given in small bits with a 
student reaction following (category 5,9, N«ll) . The field 
situation promotes and facilitates individual and small group 
exchanges in contrast to the classroom introduction which was 
aimed at being short and as intense as possible to get an 
orientation for the field experiences to follow. 

Tape 2 shows about equal number of tallies in category 5,5 
(N=16) and 6,6 (N=12) . These tallies document the classroom time 
given to both content and giving of directions. The groups on 



the Tape uv>>3 r...'.v to the ^ > . r.- .-.nd required orientation in 



• nroupb^ '.viio have been in 
the proc;raT do net requiri^ rany .ii r.-ct ions . Tape 2 shows 
a count of 10 in tho cateoory box that reflects a pattern 

of givinq infcrn.at.ion followed imir.ediately by a question, 
"snow shcos (Trip on snow. r-> , do you think they'd help here, 
#4?" (Lienhard on an icy slope) . 

Notice on both Tapr- 1 l 2 that categories 1, 2, & 7 
receive very few (:j=2) or no tallies. This data documencs the 
absence of r-iticisir. (#7) and the low frequency of praise and 
acceptance or feolin-s. in p] .-.ro of -hose responses Mr. Lienhard 
uses an "OK" scored in catefory #3 as accepting student's 
ideas {Tape 1 N=23, Tape 2 N=i2) . The effect of a high level of 
acceptance of ideas with c. low incidence of praise and blame is 
to give a cliirato of adult to adult talk with reason and thought 
given high in-portance. 

Table 5 suirnarizes the percent of transactions falling 
into the brood classifications indicated in Figures 1 & 2. 
The last coiun.n of Table 5 shows difference in the percent 
received by Tape 1 i 2. The largest difference (17%) is in 
the area of Silence or Confusion. This difference can be 
understood when it is noted that Tape 2 includes the bus rides 
and slope climbing discussed above. If the 17% difference 
were equally applied tc the other categories the % of tabula- 
tions on both tapes would be very siirilar. 



Table 5 



% Tabulations by Flanders 
Classification of Categories 
(N = 604 tabulations) 





Tape 1 


% of Tabulations 
Tape 2 Difference 


Tape 1 & 2 


Teacher Talk (total) 


(55) 


(44) 




(11) 


Indirect Influence 


22 


17 




5 


Direct Influence 


33 


27 




6 


Student Talk 


36 


30 




6 


Silence or Confusion 


9 


26 




17 



Note that the tally classifications fall roughly into 
thirds with equal time being spent by the teacher in direct 
and indirect teaching and listening to students talk. Again 
the data shows the high participation of students which 
characterizes the Back to Nature Program. 



Figure 1 

^'landers Matrix: Sape 1; Lienhard, Bellows Falls, Winter 1974 
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Asks 
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Lectures 


55% 


1 a 


5 






2 


8 


38 


1 
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12 


7 
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Gives 

Directions 
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10 
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1 


22 


Criticism ""^^ 
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Student 
Response 


Student 
Talk 


8 






L5 


5 


7 










3 


i 

30 


Student 
Ini tiation 


36% 


9 
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6 


11 


5 






50 


4 


79 


Silence 


Other 


9% 


10 
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10 


24 
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Figure 2 

Tape 2; Lienhard, Bellows Falls, Winter 1974 
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Selected Diversified Occupations Instructors 
Marc Hull, D.o. VOTEC Instructor 
Integration Information 

Teachers are often concerned about placing D.O. students 
in appropriate vocational classes. This is as it should be. 
Once students have been placed in appropriate classes, however, 
there should be no less concern for their success. This, in 
most cases, will necessitate getting some accurate feedback 
about the progress of students. 

Before we can identify the variables which account for the 
successes or failures of students placed in regular vocational 
classes, we need to obtain certain kinds of data. What is more, 
we need assistance from several people to compile this data. 

Specifically, the data we should compile would include: 

1. verbal interaction between D.O. students and other 
students 

2. the number of times teachers direct specific questions 
to D.O. students 

3. the number of times D.O. students speak in class 

4. the number of times D.O. students seek clarification 
of information that has been presented 

5. the number fo times D.O. students ask for additional 
help 

6. the degree to which peer tutoring is used to help D.O. 
students. 

Undoubtedly, this information could be obtained in any of 
several ways. The most practical method would be to use the 
Time Sampling Recorder (T.S.R.) developed by Dr. John Swayze. 
The tapes could be analyzed by an aide, a student teacher, or 
the VOTEC D.O. staff. 



Before recording the classes of other teachers, carefully 
explain why you want to obtain information and how the infornation 
will be used. Your principal should also be made aware of your 
intentions. 

If you are willing to help us gather this important data, 
please let us know. We will gladly come to your school to explain 
the purpose and procedure of the data retrieval effort to inter- 
ested individuals. 

There are two major outcomes that we envision from 
this effort. First, we hope this effort would enable us 
to discover what skills successful teachers employ with D.O. 
students. Next, we hope to learn what D.O. instructors 
can do to support their students when they are integrated 
into regular classes. 

Should the question of protection of human rights 
be raised, we have an approved form which participants may 
sign that protects them from having any information adversely 
used against them. A copy is attached. 

Your cooperation is always greatly appreciated. 



1>zpa^tntnt VocaUonat Education 6 Techno 

iinivtultij 0^ Vtfunont 



To: Participants In VOTEX research project 

Promr riaro Hull, Instructor, and Gerald Puller, Department Chairman 
fie: Consent to participate in an educational research effort 

Tlie Vocational Education and Technology Department is developing 
a system for analyzing teacher-student verbal exchange during periods 
of occupational trainlnc- You have been asked to participate in 
developing such a system. To accomplish this, it is necessary to 
make audio-recordlnes of verbal exchange which occurs within your 
classroom. 

Recordings are made using a Time Sampling Tape Recorder. With 
your consent, the Time Sampling Tapes will be analyzed by you and 
an experienced educational psychologist. Dr. John Swayze. 

You and Dr. Swayze will analyze the tapes using a transactional 
analysis matrix. Your classroom communication will be discussed with 
Dr. Swayze. Following this, a program will be developed to chance 
any aspects of your classroom communication that you desire to change. 
Only those tapes which you wish to have analyzed will be heard by 
Dr. Swayze. 

RecorUs noting any aspect of your participation in the program 
will be maintained only at the request of the participating teacher. 

YOU HAVE THE RIGHT TO REFUSE TO PARTICIPATE IN THIS RESEARCH 
EFFORT IP YOU WISH. IP YOU DO NOT WANT TO PARTICIPATE. INFORM US NOW. 

Any tape recordings developed during this research effort will 
be destroyed by being erased in your presence unless you v/lsh to have 
them saved. 

This agreement is made in compliance with recent regulations 
developed to protect the human rights of individuals participating 
in federally funded research in education or the social sciences. 



Signed 
Date 



APPENDIX R 

TIPS ON HOW TO SELECT INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 

by 

Marc Hull 
and 

Dr. Gerald Fuller 
VOTEC Department 
University of Vermont 

Considerable forethought and planning by the teacher are 
essential if the most appropriate and effective materials for 
classroom use are to be selected. Otherwise, the selection 
of instructional materials may rest solely on such inadequate 
influences as the attractiveness of catalogs, the amount of 
class time the materials are advertised to consume, or the 
ease with which the materials can be handled or prepared by 
the teacher. Responsible selection of appropriate materials 
begins with a comprehensive evaluation of a student's learning 
characterisLics and, of equal importance, an evaluation of what 
the materials must accomplish in terms of the educational 
objectives of the class, course, unit, or lesson. 

The tips and c^uid^g pr.^«o»«.^ ^ represent a summary of 
key points that w«r^ ^^^ ntified through a search of literally 
hundreds of books, jou rnal articles and similar s^rnn^^>>^ 
resources. 



IDENTIFY STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS 

It almost goes without saying that one must know the child 
to teach the child. With greater opportunity to "know" his 
students, the alert career oriented teacher caters to the unique 
characteristics of each s-udent. One way students may be 



described is according to such characteristics as their ability 
to hear (auditory), see (visual) or talk (oral). They may 
also be characterized by their thinking (cognitive) , feeling 
(affective) and doing (psycho-motor) skills and aptitudes. 
Those within the majority ranges of such senses, skills and 
aptitudes are able to participate in the majority oriented 
instructional processes. 

However, many students, including those within special 
groups, may have special learning characteristics that must 
be carefully considered when selecting, developing or using 
instructional materials. For example, when selecting verbally 
oriented materials for students with limited formal vocabulary 
or with low level reading ability, the teacher must be aware 
that ascending levels of abstraction promote the danger of 
failure. 

The alert teacher will select materials that emphasize 
concrete examples and demonstrations? materials with stimulating 
pictures and graphic illustrations, ones that are simple, 
understandable and make liberal use of repetition; materials 
with related multi-sensory activities? and materials with 
applications which are immediate and closely related to the 
student's own experiences. Verbally dominated materials devoid 
of pictures or other sensory stimuli will be rejected. He may 
even select materials that use an alternate language such as 
the symbolic language expressed in drawings and blueprints. 

Characteristics of such special groups as the mentally 
handicapped, for whom "overlearning" concepts and skills is 
essential, require the teacher to select materials that show 



good desiyr., include altomat i ve. to high levels of abstraction, 

and havo h,.- c m u-^ , ,! tr vithsl.md constant use. 

CONSIDER EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES 

Tho teacher who provides learning experiences according 
to a valid instructional design win analyze a material's 
actual, rather than advertised content. He does this to 
determine whether the materials will enable his students to 
acquire the specific behaviors intended by his instructional 
objectives. Instructional objectives are selected because of 
their relevance to the persisting life needs of students and 
to assist students in their solution of the complicated demands 
of society, home and the world of work. Instructional materials 
should be selected which relate in relevant and meaningful 
ways to the students' immediate needs and experiences. 

Most matericils experts agree that in view of the multi- 
ethnic makeup of many classrooms, learning aids and materials 
should reflect a cultural awareness representative of the 
background of the potential users. Materials should be avoided 
which suggest by omission or commission that any racial, 
religious, or ethnic segment of our population is m.ore or less 
worthy; more or less capable; more or less important. Materials 
should help students build positive images of all racial, 
religious and ethnic groups and appreciate the fact that 
important contributions to our civilization are made by n.eirJiers 
of all the various human groups of which wo are a part. 

A consideration which cannot be overlooked in occupational 
education is the selection of materials and equipment that 



replicate, or closely resemble the tools and situations to 
which looming will be transferred. No symbolic or vicarious 
materials should be purchased if the "real thing" is avail al>lc. 

In recent years we have witnessed the development and 
widespread use of instructional materials which utilize the 
techniques of programmed or "learner-paced" instruction. 
The teacher may want to consider this kind of material because 
of its adaptability to the individual student, its immediate 
provision for gratification and the ability to help a student 
judge his own progress* 

Certain design characteristics should be "built into" all 
materials. Materials should be accurate and uncomplicated in 
their presentation of information. They should be legible 
and as colorful as practical. They should generate a feeling 
of realism, of "having been there." In addition to being 
durable they should be easily manageable by the teacher or 
student user. 

It is often wise to share the task of selecting instruction- 
al aids with other teachers, administrators, parents and especial- 
ly with students. Because materials are selected primarily 
for student use, it is conceivable that students should review 
new materials before they are purchased or frozen into an in- 
structional sequence. 



CONSIDER THE SOURCES 

Arranging for trial use of 
eliminates many of the pitfalls 
firms will send materials for a 

o 
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materials is a practice which 
of buying sight unseen. Most 
trial period, but the potential 



purchaser must bo sure tc return them within the allotted time 
periov:; we j...v,. ..Ij i ^hot lolling computers are nearly 

impossible to turn off. 

If a sales roprosontative insists that his fim's materials 
are the latest and the greatest, and pushes a unique product 
as this year's "best seller", remember that such claims may 
be totally irrelevant to th- success of the product in your 
particular class. Teachers should not be afraid to be pro- 
fessionally objective in the presence of sales personnel. 
Salesmen should be prepared to validate all claims made for a 
product. 

When purchasinq from competitive firms, teachers must not 
neglect to consider whether adequate service is available 
should equipment or aids become inoperative. Service of equip- 
ment, availability of parts or "loaner" equipment, repair and 
follow-up is oxtrer^cly important and all too often, completely 
overlooked by teachers when they buy mechanical or electrical 
devices. 

Peady access to valid information about the strengths or 
limitations of materials, aids or equipment is essential for 
appropriate selection and use. The alert teacher will want tc 
keep informed of agencies whose personnel are in a position to 
report on the effectiveness and characteristics of materials. 
Such broad based agencies as Educational Products Information 
Exchange, Regional Education Laboratories, state and local 
departments of education, and teacher preparation departments 
within colleges and universities can supply infomiation to 
facilitate wise selection and use of materials. 



other agencies like the Council for Exceptional Children, 
(C.E.C.) Regional Instructional Materials Centers, (I.M.C.) 
American Society for the Blind, Area Manpower Institutes for 
Development of Staff, (AMIDS) , or Manpower programs may provide 
teachers with check lists if requested and regularly feature 
listings of materials or related articles in professional 
journals and magazines. 

CONSIDER DEVELOPING YOUR OWN MATERIALS 

Despite the many commercial materials which are available, 
there remains the distinct possibility that teachers will have 
to develop their own materials. The designer-developer must 
take into account all the considerations for selecting materials, 
and more. 

Students should also be involved in the development of 
materials. Students learn as they build. They become more 
interested in the learning :>rocess because they are making 
contributions. Students can be recognized and made to feel 
that their contributions are worthwhile. It is a profitable 
idea to let the student sign any work he had done, and let that 
form of recognition motivate him still further. 

Although such materials as transparencies, overlays, photos, 
slides or tapes can often be made for less than their usual 
commercial price, a teacher's time and energy have a price; 
practically speaking, there may be little gained in "reinventing 
the wheel" if desired materials can be purchased from commercial 
sources at a reasonable cost. 

If you have ideas for developing materials, but lack the 
equipment or talent to do so, try to secure the cooperation 



of fellow trade, industrial or practical arts teachers; or 
media services personn-1. Drafting or graphic arts instructors 
can assist in getting ones* ideas down on paper; while metals, 
woodworking, or plastics instructors are experts in manufacturing 
products. Teacherb too seldom share experiences and resources 
with each other. 

Perhaps written materials are what teachers most frequently 
develop by themselves. These can be developed and presented 
in a variety of ways. They can call tor completion of notes, 
completion of diagrams, coloring of parts, connecting of 
circuits, troubleshooting diagrams, answering simple ch»-ck 
lists, solving problems, developing shopjt>ing lists or construct- 
ing simple games. 

Some tips for the teacher who finds it inviting or neces- 
sary to develop his own written materials include: 

1. Keep in mind the lenrning characteristics of the 
reader . 

2. Relate topics to the student's interests, background, 
and needs. 

3. Maintain an informal style. 

4. Use a word list such as the "Forge-Thorndike First One 
Thousand Words." 

5. Keep it simple, make it fun. 

6. Test the material on a sampling of students. 

7. Use good paper and proper size of type or print. 
Many teachers have found their written materials are 

enhanced by including cartoons, illustrations, pointers or 
other devices to break up the monotony of printed symbols. 
Pesearcli indicates that this is a valid practice nut teachers 
must remember that they are liable to prosecution for plagiarism 



for using such well-known, well loved, but copyrighted characters 
as Snoopy, Peanuts, Superman, or Moon Maid. To avoid this 
risk students should be encouraged to develop a character that 
is their very own. 

Probably the best resource for the potential materials 
developer is a comprehensive audio-visual test; one that has an 
abundance of practical ••how to" information. 

CONSIDER USE AND EVALUATION 

Once s teacher has purchased or developed insyructional 
materials he will want to make the most efficient possible use 
of them. The effective use of materials calls for such 
practices as using a pointer, to focus attention on particular 
parts of a visual, seeing a film two times instead of one, 
giving pictorial reviews for verbally dominated presentations , 
covering visuals when not in use; a good audio visual text 
will suggest many more practices. 

Most teachers have discovered that students cem be readily 
and successfully trained to operate nearly all instructional 
equipment. Not only is this practice a highly reinforcing 
experience for the students, it also encourages their active 
involvement in other aspects of the total learning process. 

Using equipment and materials effectively means the teacher 
will need to give considerable time and thought to storing and 
cataloguing; as> well as arranging materials for their optimum 
use. An instructor may need to request or improvise additional 
classroom storage areas, study carrels, or electrical receptacles. 



I 



It is most frustrating to arrange to use specific instructional 
materials only to discover that the classroom cannot be 
darkened for projection; or there are no 3-way adapters in the 
building? or a written message is illegible to the students 
seated in the rear of the room. 

Modifying or adapting materials to better meet the needs 
of individuals is a task teachers often find necewsary. If 
major alteration of equipment or materials is impractical 
yet necessary, the materials should not be purchased or used 
in the first place. 

Evaluators generally agree that the worth of any material 
is directly related to the benefits derived by the pupils 
using the material, if instructional materials facilitates 
the acquisition of desired skills within ft reasonable amount 
of time and with a reasonable expenditure of effort, it is 
landoubtedly valid for classroom use. Listed in the attached 
bibliography are sources for the teacher who desires a compre- 
hensive framework for evaluating instructional materials. 

CONSIDER SHARING WITH OTHERS 

The NWREL project is attempting to point out the benefits 
of sharing materials. For each reference to successful materials 
a teacher makes to NWREL he receives many 'referrals in return. 
A s educators learn to share their successes, students, in turn , 
* will share academic and occupational success in greater measure. 
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APPENDIX S 

Tos D.O. Instructors 
From: VOTEC D.0« Staff 
Re: EXIT PLAN 

Sooner or later every student enrolled In cur D.O. prograrre will 
EXIT permanently from the K-12 public education system. Some will be 
very eager to go, others will be glad to go but apprehensive, and a few 
win hate to leave. But regardless of how the students feel about the 
EXIT, this final event will occur whether or not the students are prepared 
for It. And. after their exit date, any vital remediation, any essential 
job training, any crisis counseling tfiat is needed will becoire the responsi- 
bility of an advocate other than the local education district. But who, 
when, and how? 

Studies show that a significant nunfcer of retar'led adolescents will 
adjust quite admirably to the demands of a familiar social economic 
setting. Even so, there is not sufficient evidence for the administrators 
or the teachers of an educational institution to feel that they can close 
their doors before opening some doors of other agencies which the handi- 
capped student can turn to at some crisis point later in life or during 
their adjustment to independence. 

In short, it should be axiomatic for any institution or agency that 
must terminate services for a retarded individual (regardless of the reasons 
for this termination) to open the doors of other agencies which may be 
needed in the future. 

In this presentation a plea is made for a purposeful exit for all 
D.O. students who leave the formal education scene. A purposeful exit is 
one in which new doors open as old and familiar doors close. 



Then. ar« nur«rous reasons .*y preparing for a purposeful exit 
nust occur early ,„ the school year. At the end of the year, n-ncrcus 
personal and professional matters engross the classroom teacher. i„ 
addition to normal classroom activities, this Is the t1>« designated 
for preparing final :«ports. purchasing another year's supplies, finding 
sumter employment, arranging further education, and more. 

Within a few weeks after school is underway, the teacher should 
begin EXIT activities. Certain activities .„ suggested as minimal 
preparation for a purposeful exit. 

ST'rS]e"2?Tlp1^S"i:n2?es"J ^^^^ P""^'^ 

^o*3e*I^^wrai^;Vd^^^eTts"''^:s^oe •'^o'"^ 

yeeting with soneone f?» IhraUncS 'A«nc?es'w^?^h r^l'i^Il^^" 
Zu?VX'^.\ ""S^"""" S?iitS??SS loJJIlVilfm'" 

s^^?e^e^^t^1^1^;^rwha^t- s^i« « 

a?enc|■re•SreP^a1irw^'^ 

Sel^HF ^^^^^ ra£7S- 

studen'is'L"th2;^:2nVihi^"jhMr^^n?ihihrs"iL 



5) When possible have a file initiated for each student involved 
If the myriad forms requested by agencies can be filled out 
VrZ n^tln--"- ^"^J" ""^erstanding advocate, it may prevent 
thrc?^^!^*"*"'^ ^"r''*3ssing situations az a later time when 
the student must rely on the agency. 

f?n^i;;;"nuf^in],v".-"" ^"2^"^^ "^^^ P^^^'^S- discussions, 
ninng out applications, etc. 



♦Illustrated units offering information on agencies are presently under 
construction and will be available at a later date. P*^®^®"^'^ ""^^^^^ 
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VOTEC D.O. HH LEASE nS 
g ^NCEPT TCACIIING 

Almost Gvo.yonc who h.is enrolloci in n technical subject 
-uch !5i .1 FtntlnticF courKo knovv-s how bcwildcrino it is to hr. 
cx,:oo.,... to .-.n iU)und.uv:c of new concf=^pts and vocoL.ulary within 

sh<wt M...m nf tir..e. In a statir.tics course, for inRtoncc, 
it ir^ nr.t unccmnion to bo quite porploxed by one'r. firct orccuntor 
with .-uch torn.« .md concepts as "coefficient of correlation,- 
"covariancr," "muJtiple recjrossion, " "standard deviation," etc. 
Such ' pcounters, however, should enable us to comprehend 
r«)c N-lly the nOurtiuice which EMH's often express when Lhoy 
ai.- ir to..;rated into v-cat ional courses that havi- vocabulai i . n 
of n...ir own as well ..s namos for hundreds of tools, accesrt Tier. , 
and nuiterialK which .ii f> unfan.iliiir to the student. 

A maior purpose of the D.O. procjran. is to ojrsisi sturrrf.:: 
to leai-n sor.o of tho v<,cabulan- and concepts associated with 
vocational f.ubjects in which they may later enroll. 

Althouvn this qo.,l can be accomplished in a variety of 
ways, a procedure referied to as concept teaching has prover 
to be most effective for helpinq students learn the .-a.»T,es 
tools and materials. 

An excellent prer.ent ation of concept teaching, is found ."n 
Teaching: A Course in Applied Psycholociy. The authors present 
three principles that shoulc be considered when teaching 
concepts. 



"To teach a concept it is necessary to insure that 
responding is controlled only by the essential characteristics 
of the concept. There are 3 rules concerning how to do this: 

1. It is ucrL possible to teach a concept through 
one instance and one not- instance. A set of 
instances and not-instances is required. 

2. The set should be constructed so that all in- 
stances have all essential concept characteristics, 
and not-instances possess none or only some of 
these characteristics. 

3. Within the set of instances and not-instances, 
it is necessary to vary stimulus characteristics 

that are not essential to instances or not-instances.^ 

Presently, we have developed two programs based on the 
format suggested by Berber. One program teaches students to 
correctly name 10 types of bolts, 10 nuts, and 8 types of cap 
screws. The materials consist of 3 cassette tape-slide pre- 
sentations, a tray of assorted bolts, nuts and cap screws, 
(instances and not-instances) , and chest of drawers for grouping 
each of the objects. These may be requested for use by any 
D.O. program. Another set of materials based on the same format 
has been developed for teaching money concepts j this, too, may 
be borrowed from the VOTEC department. These materials were 
developed to serve as models of the concept teaching procedures. 
Research reported by R. C. Anderson indicates that line drawings 
which emphasize the essential characteristics are even more 
effective than photographs of the actual object. 



Becher, Engelman, Thomas, Teaching; A Course in Applied 
Psychology, Science Research Associates, Chicago, pp7"2^0^I7TT 



Concept ^^^^f^fUagtbolt 

(name it - i.e. "carrlan;e bolt") 



Tills iG a cafLfilagc bolt 



State essential characteristics. 

^' — A cafLUlaa e, bolt cLtMCLi/^ kcLA an oval Uoad wUk no 

^lot and a AouafLt aecfe. 

i. 



state essential characteristic ifl 

arrow ^ JJotlce the oval kzad with no Alot 

State essential characteristic #2 

arrow ^ Notice the AQuafie. necfc 



State essential characterlc #3 
arrow ^ Notice the 



State essential characteristic 
arrow ^ Notice i;he 



State essential chara;terlstlc #5 
arrow ^ Notice the 



All of these are ca^fUaqz bolts 



cgjifcxaQz bolts 

(multiple examples of concept) 



Notice that each o^ thzsz cafLfilaqe, bolts 

an ovil hzad lolth no slot, squafi e. 



nzck 



essential 
characteristics 



. Thuse not /^'^t^-caflc boit^, t ac^e. boild kavc. di^, 

(Include the "not Instances" - other bolts) 

Mot ice they do not have ^^^^ ktAd& toilk nc Aiot6 

comblne .d utltk 6quan.z necfe* 

essential 

characteristics " 



Once again, these are c-a-^^^ ag & bolJtA 

(same as #7) 
Notice the _ovatkzad^vUth no AtoU 

and tkz 6quaA.e. mckA 



essential 
characteristics 



:Jow look at the tray before you. Take all the c.afLfLlagc 

botts «. J , (concent ) 
■ out and place them in drawer # tioo ' 

Picture of all bolts & drawer. 

Do you have each of these bolts In drawer o :,ane 

them. ^ 

7~ the large blacic 

tfor example): the small v/hlte — 



If you placed all bolts into drawer 

you learned about bolts very well. Aren't you 

smart! 

You are now ready to learn about 



This is a 



Begin with 01 and continue. 



30LTS, NUTS, & GCRIiWS 
VOTEC D.O. Materials 
Pre-l*ost Assessment 

11 km: 

^Q£. ' 

TEACIiEin "~ 

When you becin the tape-slide show you will bo asked 
questions. Please answer the questions on this side, 
(circle one) 



1. 


A 


B 


C 


D 


2. 


A 


B 


C 


D 


3. 


A 


B 


C 


D 


^. 


A 


B 


C 


U 


5. 


A 


B 


C 


D 


6. 


A 


B 


C 


0 


7. 


A 


B 


C 


D 


8. 


A 


B 


C 


0 


9. 


A 


B 


C 


D 


10. 


A 


B 


C 


D 
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LEARNER'S PERMIT RESEARCH 

One problem that was recognized In the early stages of the curriculum 
design for D.O. students was the absence of any adequate materials for 
preparing the students for the Vermont Learner's Permit Exam. Before a 
student In Vermont public schools could enter a Drivers Education class he 
had to pass the state sponsored written Learner's Permit examination. 

Time and time again Diversified Occupations students would fail this 
exam. Some students required five or six attempts before they could 
pass the exam. Others who were quite capable of driving, gave up the thought 
of doing so because of the problems this exam presented. 

Because of this problem a method for preparing EMR students for their 
Learner's Permit exam was developed by a D.O. academics Instructor in White 
River Junction. Forms similar in content and format to the State exans 
were designed through the cooperations of the motor vehicle departnent. 
Once these forms were conpleted they were field tested during a UVM 
sponsored summer session. The results of this approach were successful 
during the summer session. The results of this approach were successful 
during the summer program and when subsequently used with D.O. students in 
White River Junction. Consequently this technique was inplemented In 
courses sponsored by the Professionals Development Project. 

The following project- related materials are included: 

1. Sumner Session case study report 

2. Practice Learner's Permit Exam - Form 1 

3. Practice Learner's Permit Exam - Form 2 

4. Practice Learner's Permit Exam - Form 3 

5. Practice Learner's Permit Exam - Form 4 



PREPARING EMR l£VEL 
STVDENTS FOR THEIR 
LEAPNERS PEPHIT EXAM 



Hferral Problem Richard H. tee 



Peter was asked by his teacher to participate in a sunnier school 
program sponsored by the University of Vermont Graduate School of Educa- 
tion, secondary level students of varying ability ranges and in need 
of remedial assistance in basic academic skills were being sought. Ad- 
mission to the sunoner session was sinply contingent upon student avail<" 
ability and willingness to participate. Peter, a member of a local secondary 
level special Education (Diversified Occiflpations) program, es^ressed a 
desire to attend the session. He would be padd two dollars a day fee each 
day he attended, and as he had no summer job, the idea of being paid for 
going to school, at the time, seemed appealing. 



Fupil 

Peter was a sixteen year old boy who had been diagnosed as an edu- 
table retardate. According to the wiSC scale of intelligence which was 
given in 1970, his IQ indicated a 75 verbal and 85 performance level with 
a full scale score of 80. Though his oral reading level stood in the 
irad-fifth grade range, it was apparent his conprehension level tended more 
toward a high third grade level. He had been a meniber of special educa- 
tion classes for one year and was to enter his second year in the Diversi- 
fied Occupations program at Essex Jet. Vocational Center. When the time 
came for him to attend the summer session, he decided not to attend school 
even if he would be paid for it. Peter neglected to attend the first two 
class sessions. On each of these days his tutor for the session, a D.O. 
instructor, visited his home. When told he could work toward his Learners 
rerndt for driving, Peter agreed to attend school on the following morning. 
However, he failed to arrive the next morning, so his tutor again saw him 
at his home. Peter told him, "There's no way I can pass that state exam— 
I*n. too dumb." Nevertheless, with some friendly persuasion Peter again 
agteed to be at school, and arrived reluctantly the next day. 



rcscription of Classroom 

Peter's classes, beginning at 10 a.m. daily, involved a twenty-five 
minute private session with his tutor followed by a twenty-five minute 
"Language Arts" class. Ohe latter class contained seven boys and three 
girls ranging from fourteen to sixteen years of age. The class members 
represented a wide variety of socio-economic backgrounds and academic levels. 
The students worked individually or in groups of two under the supervision 
of a classroom manager who gave assistance when the need arose. 



Instructional Objective 



ui. ^.^^ .indicated, Peter was to work toward his Learner's Permit, 
fir cbjoctive was tc pass Uk- Defartment cf Motor Vehicles written 
examination, which would be administered orally. To do this he must 

?^e'test'wou?rbf r^nJn^? ^ test containing twenty multiple choice questions, 
Mr^r^K f.L ^ randomly selected from a total of six test forms that the 

bled '^^^^^^^P^^^'^t had to offer. The questions on each form were 
basec upon raterial covered in the 23rc! Edition of the Vermont Driver's 



Measurement Procedures 



. l .^lT'"" ^ eligible to take vhe State Exam, Peter would have to 
score 100% on each of four forms similar to the State form, ihese forL 
containing twenty multiple choice questions each, were devise^by Pet^^ 
tutor based on his knowledge of questions likely to be asked by the State 
Department of Motor Vehicles. ^ ^ 



Classrcoa Procedures 



During the first tutoring session Peter was orally administered 
form 1 which represented, as do any of the State tests, a random 
selection of twenty questions, ohis particular form served as the 
unit pre- assessment. 

Upon completion of form 1, Peter was given immediate knowledge of 
results. Each question was reviewed by the tutor. The parts of 
the driver's manual covered by the questions were pointed out to 
Peter who underlined them in his own manual. 

Each subsequent test form was administered and reviewed in a similar 
A'??2r;».r «^°^^^t*^an one form was administered during each tutoring session, 
After Peter could complete one test form with 100% accuracy he would be 
petmtted to begin another on the followiay day. Any remaining time during 
the tutoring session would be devoted to reviewing the manual and road 

During U.e Language Arts class, Peter was assigned the task of reviewing 
his manual and road signs, cnce he had complete i a form with 100% 
accuracy during the tutoring, he would work on icther copy of it individu- 
ally in Language Arts class. He was soon able o complete all four 
test forms on his own at this tirre of day. 

Peter's post assessment for the unit was the test given him by the 
C^partinent of Motor Vehicles. An oral exam was arranged for him, 
but he chose to read it himself. 



r^^gults (See Graph) 



•me results of this technique proved effective. Peter went from a 
•J:* cn his preaspessnent (Form 1) to 95% on his post-assessment (State 
exam) in eleven days. Prior to taking his Learner's Permit Exam he was 
ablf to achieve 100* proficiency on all four practice forms within eight 
tlayr of his ire-assessment. 



Discussion 



The critical factors behind Peter's success were his desire to 
drive and his access to areas of knowledge that would be required of 
hin. during his Driver's exaw. He had to master approximately sixf. rules 
o£ the road and forty road signs. The fact that he was considered' mentally 
retarded and had a low opinion of his intellect was not in«)ortant once he 
realized he could master the material. Given the equivalent nature of the 
practice tests to the State exam, Peter was fully prepared for the State 
exam. More inportant than the obvious benefits of having a Learner's 
Permit was Peter's new found faith in his abilities. He was the first one 
in his family to ever pass the exam on the first try! Most of his friends 
in general-level cJ sses at his high school had failed to pass it on the 
first attempt. Peter now had a success that would put him on a par with 
his more academically skilled peers. His delight over his acconplishment 
was gratifying to observe, as was that of his parents. Peter's experience 
can serve as an example to those who might question the ability of EMR lovel 
students to achieve in an adult world. 



rol low- up 

Since the time this method proved effective with Pete, his tutor has 
worked with nineteen EMR level students toward their learner's permits. 
Of those nineteen students, seventeen have passed their state exams on the 
first try. The other two passed it on the second try. 



LEARNER'S PERMIT TEST 
FORM 2 

Directions: Mark the correct circ] . 

1. Before you are close enough to i:-.id signs you can tell 
their meaning by their: 

Osize O position on roadway 

O^^^P^ O style of lettering 

2. You may lose your license to drive: 

Oif you get a speeding ticket Q if you lend your license 

to anyone 

Oif you don't have your car Q if you have bald tires 

inspected 

3. When it becomes necessary to stop on an icy or slippery road: 
Ogently pump your brakes O only shift down 
Qhit the brakes hard Qall of the above 

4. In order to steer out of a skid: 

Oturn your wheel in the opposite Qturn your wheel straight 
direction of the skid 

Qlet go of the steering wheel Qturn your wheel in the 

direction of the skid 

5. Before making a left hand turn: 

^"'^r^.^r'' ^2 ^% ""^^^^ ^^'^^ 0<=heck for following cars, 

of the road before signalling ^ signal, and move over to 

just right of the center 
line 

Qcheck for following cars and n«»ove over to the left hand 
move to the left of the ce^.ter ^ lane cfter checking fo? 
i^"® following cars 

6. Whenever you see a person crossing the street carrying a 
white cane or guided by a dog: 

Qpull over to the right and Q slow down and go around him 

Qstop your car until he has Q yield the right of way 

crossed the street ' 



nMg Jt^h'tf " "^""'^^^ aispUying a blue 

O yield the right of way Q^eep going but stay out 

of the way 

^ ''stop'"'*'' *° O it 

is\ecause:"*°" poisoning is difficult to notice 

O it smells like burning rubber Qit sa»lls like gasoline 
O^t h« no Odor Qnone of the abo^^ 

Vou must have your lights on in the evening: 

P-"- O by one half hour before 

sunset 

O sunset Q by one half hour after 

sunset 

A flashing yellow or aniber light at an intersection means: 

X O caution - slow down 

O li9ht about to turn reJ Q school zone 

What do each of the following signs mean 

O stop O stop O »top , 

O yi*id O yield r J 5 yi,ia V7 

Qwamxng V Q waming^-^ Q .naming V 

When driving through fog or bad weather: 

O your parking lights Q use your bright headlight 

beams 

O use your dim headlight beams Q leave your lights off 

When you come upon a school bus that has stoDoed and 1« 
displaying red flashing lights : stopped and is 

O you must stop when behind it Q you must stop 



O 'iSt turn A 
O left turn r=S 



14. What do each of the following hand signals .Tie an : 

Q right turn 
Q left turn 

15. If : u miss your exit getting off a super highway: 

Ostjp and back up Q "^^^ ^ " turn 

Qgo on to the next exit Q all of the above 

16. When driving at night you must dim your lights: 

approaching a car head on Q^^en approaching a car 

from either direction 

O when approaching a car from Qwhen approaching a bridge 
behind ^ overpass 
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FORM #2 

LEARNER'S PERMIT QUIZ 
ANSWER SHEET 

EXAMPLE: A flashing red light means: 

(A) caution (C) light subject to change 

(B) stop (D) pedestrian crossing 



1. B 

2. c 

3. A 

4. D 

5. C 

6. B 

7. B 

8. B 



10. C 

11. C,A,B 

12. B 

13. C 

14. C,B,A 

15. B 
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The University of Vermont 

DEPARTMENT OF VOCATIONAL ECUCATION & TECHNOLOGY 

COLLEGE OF AGRICULTUKF 
AGRICULTURAL EN51NCE9.NG BUILDING 
BURLINGTON, VERMONT C540I 
(S02) 656-2001 

June 30, 1974 

To: Diversified Occupations Instructors 

From: Marc Hull, D.O. Votec Instructor 

Re: Woodworking Techniques, Slide/Sound Production 

4c r^Jt^?^ ?! teachers have discovered that conrercially prepared media 
Is not always appropriate for use with D.O. students. For thiV reason^ 
2fnJfr%n'^2S''^f^^ with Guelfo Bertolini of the Randolph Ar^a VoclJ SXil 
Center to develop a series of slide/sound presentations designed soeci all v 
for slow learners. To accomplish this, exenplary research fu^Srwe?! ^ 

Sf liucatfoT '^V'^'l^^T^ Education •diviSTon^flhl vTri.ont DepIrtn^ 
nl TT^V^l^^o "sed to procure the assistance 

Of Dr. John Swayze, an educational psychologist and media expert. 

^ cphI; ^^^^^ ^^^^ Whitlock. D.O. instructor, to produce 

?echn q'ue? S^d'il??^^5%'n ^tS^ P^J^^tations den^nstrating 9 JolSiorking 
recnmques. Ward performed all "the action" required for the oicture 
sequences and reviewed the finished photography? He also is Dreoari^a 
sound tracks to acconpany the pictures In^twb of thl 2n1?s. "'^^"'^"9 

Dictul^c ?lf^n!^cIn^!l^?i'L"K^'' iV^"^ productions is unusual in that two 
pictures are presented side by side on each slide. Typically a detail 
will accompany a long shot which presents the viewers with both center t 
t'J^tl^fr!;^ J?^'^^! sound irack is 1?nova?1vrin 

2tl J.'Jh"?"^!'/°^5 "teacher" and an adult voul s 

used as the "student." Throughout, the sound tracks have been keot basic 
and conversational. Detailed facts were left out of the prefSntations 
iho'SsIs ?h"eMl4°:^''''" by'l^rinst^ucior 

Appropriate pre- and post- tests have also been develooed for uca in 
ll^'JTf'Vr 1? P^r^sentations. Ihe VOTEC D 0 p'ojea'^hSs dip! caled 

P make them available fSr review on a oan 

basis. The entire series may be viewed at Randolph A.V.C. 

We encourage you to review these materials and seek minfi-qrants or 
exemplary funds to develop similar presentations in other arefs If 

!lI?pL^^n♦^S^ ^" ^" endeavor, le^ us know. Have a 

pleasant and profitable sumrcr vacation. 
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Curriculum Development 

In recent years, numerous teaching techniques have been 
developed and refined which promise to promote learning. As 
one might expect, there has also been a rapid production of 
educational gadgets, gimmicks, and games to accompany the 
emerging techniques. Nevertheless, despite the availability 
of these promising innovations, many teachers enter their 
classrooms day after day virtually empty handed. 

In an attempt to curtail the adverse effects of ad lib 
or laissez- faire teaching, the Division of Special Educational 
and Pupil Personnel Services, Vermont Department of Education, 
has encouraged the development and specification of minimum 
objectives (representing minimum expected learning outcomes) 
for every special education program operating within the state. 

Because the educational goals of many of the state's 
special education classes are similar, it seemed feasible for 
the Division of Special Education to coordinate the develop- 
ment of instructional objectives. Not only would this help 
to curtail duplication of effort among programs, it would also 
promote uniformity of content, m the summers of '73 and '74, 
funds were made available to sponsor a series of summer work- 
shops where instructional objectives could be developed on a 
coordinated basis. 

As the curriculum objectives were developed in the work- 
shops, they were arranged in well-devised sequences and compiled 



into booklets or manuals. Collectively, they are referred to 

as the Learning Experiences Assessment Program or simply LEAP 

reports. As noted in the following segments, the LEAP report 
manuals serve many purposes. 

Goal Setting 

Recently in the American Journal of Mental Deficiency , a 
research report was published which focused upon the effects 
of goal setting. In the article, the authors pointed out 
that the performance of educable mentally handicapped students, 
on simple educational tasks was significantly greater under 
goal-setting conditions than under conditions where goal state- 
ments were lacking. The authors learned that students who 
clearly understood what behavior was expected of them would 
perform better than those who did not. As an application of 
their findings, consider teaching a certain task to two students 
with similar abilities and handicaps. The students receive 
simultaneous instruction thus making possible a comparison of 
learning outcomes. Prior to presenting the lesson, one student 
is taken from the room and carefully told what is expected of 
him as a result of the ensuing instruction. The other is not. 
Repeated research confirms that the student who knows what is 
expected of him will learn more efficiently (as measured by 
pre- and post-tests) than the student who is given identical 
instruction but is not made aware of what he is expected to 
know or do as a result of his learning experience. In conclu- 
sion, empirical data supports the view that when clear state- 
ments of objectives are communicated to students, learning is 



more efficient, and educational goals are attained more readily, 
Aids to Class r oor Manngcmont 

A careful review of each LEAP manual's content wiU 
enable the teacher to develop lesson plans, select or develop 
accompanying materials, arrange field experiences and make 
whatever preparations will assure a productive learning 
experience for each student. An entire class can work on 
objectives in a simgle LEAP manual, or some teachers may prefer 
to have students working in several manuals simultaneously. 
Any approach is acceptable provided that students are achieving 
.the minimal objectives for the various manuals. In many of the 
manuals projects are suggested for students to complete as an 
indication that they have mastered the enabling skills within 
the manual. The products that students make, however, should 
never be considered as important as the skills the students 
learn while completing their projects. For instance, it is 
more important for a student to learn how to saw, hammer, 
fasten, sand, paint, andmeasurc than it is for him to make a 
birdhouse. usually projects will motivate learning; but they 
should never become the only outcome of a learning experience. 
This is to say that the learner is entitled to take something 
home in his head as well as in his hands. Recall the proverb: 
••Give a lad a fish and he'll eat for a day; Teach a l^d to fish, 
and he'll eat for a life ime." 

Assessment of Student Performance 

Students who are enrolled in secondary level special 
education programs generally receive prevocational training in 



at least six vocational areas. Ideally, the training is 
"learning to mastery;" that is, the student is expected to 
achieve at least the minimum standards prescribed in the 
performance objectives. Assessment of student perofrmance 
is relative to the program's training objectives and is 
considered a critical instructional task. Actually, five 
kinds of assessment are needed: 

1. Before* lesson assessment that is aiagnostic, pre- 
scriptive, and directive in nature; thus allowing 
the student to concentrate on areas of weakness 
or perhaps to by-pass the lesson entirely. 

2. Immediate and continuous wi thin-lesson assessment 
to furnish the student the feedback that is &n 
integral part of the learning process itself. 

3. Immediate and continuous eithin-lesson assessment 
to confirm attainment of each capability before 
proceeding to the next, because each learning 
experience systematically builds an a preceding 
learned capability. 

4. End-of-lesson and end-of-unit assessment to pre- 
dict the capacity of students to proceed to related 
or advanced lessons and units. 

5. End-of-course assessment to predict transfer of 
knowledge and skill to on-the-job situations, and 
to predict performance in related or more advanced 
courses. 1 

Teachers may find that a detailed breakdown of performance 
tasks in the form of criterion-referenced objectives is suffi- 
cient for all five kinds of assessment. 



F. Coit Butler, Instructional Systems Development for 
Vocational and Technical Training , Englewood Cliffs t Educational 
Technology Publications, 1972. 



The l£PJ? manuals used for monitoring student achievement 
measure behavior, for the most part, in onlyone unit: 
correctness. The performance is evaluated by the teacher as 
either correct or incorrect. For this reason, those using hte 
manuals may find it desireable to incorporate such other 
measures as speed, accuracy, economy of effort, degree of 
indepcndonce, or other criteria. 

Recordinc^ Student Achieveiren t 

A form for recording student progress is suggested for 
each LHAP manual. As a student completes the prescribed 
learning tasks, his achievement is blocked out i:i the Total 
Achievement column. (See sample below) . The column labeled 
••Term Achievement" is blocked incnly when 'a student remains 
in the same cluster for more than one reporting period. In 
the column labeled "Class Profile", the teacher enters where 
each student is in relation to the entire class. For example, 
if 4 students in a class cf 13 have completed 12 enabling 
tasks, an entry is made under objective 12. (See sample) 
The example noted below indicates that 2 of 13 completed tasks 
1-15. One can readily tell if a student's progress as indicated 
on the profile is average, above average, or below. At times 
this is valuable information. Note, however, that the class 
profile can bo used only when the objectives are being learned 
in the sequence given in the manual. 

The recording font, also enables the teacher to list the 
major projects that a student completr^s for each cluster. 
Because the forms become part of a student's cumulative records. 



they should be as complete ^s possible. These forms are 
included in all progress roports made to the State Department 
of Education. Hopefully they represent an improvement over 
pievious reporting procedures. 

Apply exterior fini she n 



1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 




JSeloil'oS^nrprojectsr'"" ^^^^^'^^ ^-P^-^-^ 



1 
2 
3 



Special Comments: 



Very Good ( ) Good ( ) Fair ( ) Not Acceptable ( ) 
Very Good ( ) Good ( ) Pair ( ) Not Acceptable ( ) 
Very Good ( ) Good ( ) Pair ( ) Not Acceptable ( ) 



Other types of assessment forms may be developed for use 
with the LEAP manuals. One type of observation form is the one 
that records several gradations of performance. In this form 
the "yes-no" or occurence-nonoccurence responses of the bar 
graph are replaced by descriptive levels or graphic ratings. 
In the bar graph form, a filled-in space constitutes satisfactory 
or unsatisfactory perofrmance. In the rating scale, on the 
other hand, a description of what constitutes each level of 
performance may appear on the form for everyone to see. This 



makes it possible for scorers to check one another maore 
closely and for the persons being scored to find out more 
exactly the nature of their performance. (See below) 



Fating Form for Applying Varnish 



Action Observed 



Unsatis- 
factory 



Partly 
satis- 
factory 



Satis- 
factory 



I. P-eparing surface 
^ . Checks dryness 
X. Removes dust, using 

suitable cloth 
3. Reroves grease or wax 
II. Getting the varnish ready 

1. Pours only enough 
varnish for the job 

2. Does not pour varnish 
back into can 

3. Checks varnish flow 
and Lakes corrective 
steps it necessary. 

III. Applying varnish to wood 

1. Checks room temperature 
and ventilation 

2. Sprinkles floor to 
lay dust 

3. Checks clothing for dust 

4. Selects brush of 
suitable size 

5. Checks brush for clean- 
ness and loose bristles 

6. Dips brnc^h into varnish 
about 1/3 the length of 
the bristles 



Regardless of the rating form used to note evaluations, 
there arc numerou- c?ir-.ensicr.s of behavior th;.t should bo taken 
into consideration when evaluating student performance. 



Measur able Dimensions of A Performance in Progress 

1. Speed. One of the more obvious aspects of a performance 
if its speed. This is very simply measured by the time it 
takes a pupil to complete the performance. At times, valuable 
comparisons may be made among performances. It should be 
noted that speed is an essential factor in most job-oriented 
performances. 

2. Accuracy. Another important and common dimension 

of a performance is accuracy. As a matter of fact, we hear the 
"speed and accuracy" of performance mentioned more than any 
other aspects. Accuracy is commonly measured in terms of error 
counts. This presupposes, of course, that there exists a 
rather detailed concept of how the performance should be 
carried out ideally, and any deviation from this ideal is to 
be considered an error. Several types of errors can b<* identi- 
fied, and consequently accuracy is a very broad dimension. 
Precise measurement usually requires thataccuracy be broken 
down into some of its subdimensions , two of which are listed 
below. 

a. Procedural errors. This type of error requires the 
exist ance of only one correct sequence of steps or one pattern 
to follow incarrying out the pcxlormance. It would mean that 
Lhe procedure has been formalized or standardized by society in 
general or by special groups. Usually the given procedure has 
been established on the basis of experience and general accept- 
ance, but in any event a deviation from the procedure would be 
counted as an error. This would apply particularly to performanres 

ERIC 



governed by gonerally accepted rules of etiquette, as in 
serving neals or by legal procoduros, as in driving an 
automobile. 

b. Errors in following instructions. These errors would 
occur when the performance is made inresponse to instruction. 
Deviations for the given directions would indicate a degreo of 
noncompliance with the requirements of the task. Errors of 
this type may be due to actual inability to carry out the 
instructions or they may be due tc inadvertent mistakes. 
Typing errors are a goo*? example of the latter. 

3. Discrimination. This dimension involves the selection 
or choice of tools, equipm.ent, and movements used in carrying 
out the perofrmance and the perception of stimuli that accompany 
the performance, .^leasuremer of the dimension is done in terms 
of adequacy and effective- for the operation performed. 
Discrimination is an imp. jar.t dimension in woodworking, elec- 
tricity, auto mechanics, and in other crafts whi^re several tools 
and pieces of equipment are used and where the article being 
made or repaired must be perceived carefully and accurately. 

4. Econom.y of effort. Another important dimension in 
performance is the economy of effort involved. Here we look 
for the amount of effective motion as against the amount of 
"lest motion" or trial-and-error behavior. This aspect of 
performance s closely related to speed in that the more economy 
of effort there is, the greater will be the speed of the 
performance^. Thor'-* is -\]s-. an oloment of di^rrimination involved 
whenever a choice of movement is m.ade. In most instances, 



however, the dimension of economy of effort is a matter of 
well- trained and coordinated muscular movement that makes the 
performance seen easy and effortless. This attribute is 
particularly desirable in jobs. It is always an essential 
element in any activity that requires a great deal of muscular 
coordination, such as using a skill saw, torque wrench, or 
other pressure tools. 

5. Timing. This dimension has to do with the rate and 
emphasis of movement in a comi^lex motor performance. In the 
operation of a piece of machinery such as a lathe, a crane, 

or a bulldozei, the several Severs and wheels must be operated 
at exactly the right time and to the right extent. The dimen- 
sion of "timing" is also involved in any team play, in gymnas- 
tics, and of course, in music and dancing. 

6. Intensity. Another component of a performance to be 
considered is the intensity of the action. The outward 
manifestations of this dimension would be the iorce or 
amplitude of the movements involved. Intensity is of 
particular importance inperformances involving strokes , such 
as tennis, golf, handball, or baseball. The desirable degree 
ot intensity is dependent upon the requirements of the task at 
hand. It is possible that there may be too much force exhibited 
or Loo little, and measurement will have to be in terms of devia- 
tion in either direction from some optimum degree of intensity. 

7. Coherency. This dimension applies to performances in 
which there is no single correct procedure or sequence of steps 
for carrying out the tasks involved. In such a case it wf ild 



be impossible to measure each perf6rniance step in terms of 
adhoronce ot ar. i n-;! prmviuiv. Consequently, actions must 
be judged on the basis of their internal consistency or their 
mutual appropriateness.'^ 

The dimensions of performance described above can easily 
be rendered into an elaborate evaluation matrix. (see below) 
This matrix is probably too time consuming to use for every 
student and every objective. It cculd, however, be a useful 
instrument for an occasior.al in-d'^spth evaluation of student 
per£'jxinance. 

In the matrix, the objectives are numbered in a vertical 
column to the left of the matrix. The evaluation factors or 
dimensions are listed horizontally along the top. Letters or 
numbers may be used to denote the rleative level of pcrsormance. 
These may be S (superior), G (qood) , F (fair), P (poor); or 
any other notation. If numbers are used, column can be totalled 
and compared with an accoptactie norm score. 
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SUBJECT: 

PROJECT: ~~ 
DATE: 

EVALUAfoSl 
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Another type of cbsorvjtion forir is the anecdotal form. 
This the ro..t ir-Vrrv.-l . y .. - servnf i rr. fr^m, since it 
consists essentially c-f blnnk shoot of papoi on which the 
teacher records .,s oLiectively as possible what is observed in 
a perforn:ance. This type cr forr woulo be particularly useful 
when the per i-orrr.anco situation is new tc the teacher and some- 
what fluid so that no clearly defined din-ensions have as yet 
loen established. Where verbal description is tc be the form 
of rr.easureir:ent, the omecdotal forr, obviously is the only 
appropriate record inq device. 

Teachers who do not want to maintain individual progress 
charts r-ay elect tc use a qrcup progress chart. Several 
variations of group progress charts are used tc record student 
progress. In addition to listin.j class participants, such 
progress charts may li^.t operationL-, infcriPutional topics, or 
projects for crcss-checkir..:; purposes. Usually such charLs 
are placed in a conspicuous place in the classroom and are 
updated whenever a student acquires one of the listed skills. 
The question is often raised about the effect of progress 
charts on those who are not making progress. A method of 
recording progress described below figure 2 which can eliminate 
this concern. Furthermore, if one's instruction is clear, 
direct, and appropriate every student will r-ake measureable 
progress . 



A sample group progress report is depicted in figure 2. 



COURSE: /.Jnd&uJfliP*>^/iJ^ 
HOUR: 



GRADE: 
















1 Edward Batten 


B 


C 


C 






2 Hoyt Barnard 


A 


C 


c 






3 Aaron Duffy 


C 


c 


D 






4 Edward Henderson 


B 


B 


C 






5 George Krause 


C 


c 


C 






6 Burton Morris 


A 


A 


B 






7 Gary Season 


C 


B 


C 






8 Joseph Stone 


B 


A 


C 







FIGURE 2 



Some teachers merely record a check mark in 
the space. 

Others draw a diagonal line in the space when 
the student is present for instruction; 

when he has acquired the skill, the top 
corner of the square is filled in, 

and wither the final grade received, • 

or the points earned, is placed in the 
bottom triemgle. 

Some teachers desire even more information, so 
they divide the space into four parts. 

When the student starts the topic> the date 
is placed in the upper left-hand comer. 

When the topic is finished, the date is 
placed in the upper right hand comer. 
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The points are recorded in the lower 
left-hand corner, 

and the effort mark in the lower 
right-hand corner. 







^*^ 
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These are merely examples; the ingenuity of the teacher and 
the needs of the clasf? dictate the system.* 

Selecting and Deve loping Instructional Materials 

To effectively select, adapt, or develop instructional 
materials for classroom use, one needs to take into considera- 
tion the learning characteristics of the students who will 
use the materials. In addition, one needs to consider the 
objectives for the course, class, unit, or lesson. The LEAP 
manuals can function very effectively as springboards for 
selecting or developing instructional materials. Such mater- 
ials as film loops, video tapes, or slide sets can be developed 
locally following the outline of concepts and skills listed 
in the manuals. An excellent series of filmstrips for the 
woodworking cluster were developed in teh Randolph Area 
Vocational Center in the Spring of '74. Dr. John Swayze, a 
media expert and educational psychologist, developed the slide 
sets in conjunction with Ward Whitlock, the D.O. Instructor. 
These may be examined by contacting Mr. Robert Watson, Director, 
Randolph AVC, Randolph-Braintree Union H.S., Randolph, Vt. 
You may want to explore the possibility of securing a mini- 
grant or exemplary funds to develop your own materials. Dr. 
Swayze is available as a private consultant to local school 
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r u ^^^"^ Teaching Successfully in Industrial Education , 

G. Harold Silvius, Estell Curry, McKnigttT McKnight Publishing 
o Co., Bloomington, m. ^ 



dsitricts who want to explore developing instructional 
resources. Dr. Swayze lives in Tunbridge and can be contacted 
at his home. There may be other media experts in your district 
who can offer such assistance. Personnel from the Vermont 
Department of Education may prove helpful as sources of infor- 
mation for the innovator. 

The LEAP manuals also serve as an excellent guide for 
collecting and organizing instructional resources. A resource 
notebook has already been compiled for the Gardening and 
Groundskeeping manual. This resource, compiled by Richard 
Ahern, horticulture instructor at Essex Junction High School, 
illustrates a method for collecting and arranging resources 
that support a LEAP manual. The resource notebook for Gardening 
and Groundskeeping consists of 47 publications in the areas 
of 1) floriculture, 2) tree care and 3) lawn care. It also 
lists and explains 12 classroom activities. 

Summary 

LEAP manuals provide the classroom teacher with a valuable 
tool for monitoring the quality and quantity of learning that 
occurs in a special education classroom. Any feedback con- 
cerning their strengths and weaknesses that can be incorporated 
into future revisions will be greatly appreciated. 

Dr. William Halloran, 
project director 

Fay Charles, 
project coordinator 

Marc Hull, 
project coordinator and editor 
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INTRODUCTION 



A slf^nlf leant number of mentally handicapped 
Individuals come from deprived environments where the 
quality of food may be poor and the quantity of food 
nutritionally unbalanced. For this reason, it is very 
Important for these individuals to develop an understand- 
inr of what constitutes well-balanced, nutritional meals. 

Lessons In foods and nutrition should be very practical. 
Students should actively participate in buying, preparing,, 
and serving foods that are economical, nutritional, and 
easily prepared. 



POODS AND NUTRITION 
Motivational Projects 



1. Have students prepare their own cookbooks. 

2. NUTRITION DINGO — This game may be obtained from Glllom Book 
Company, Kansas City, Missouri 6m2U ($5.25). 

3. Create crossword puzzles of food terms. 
Bulletin boards of well planned menus. 

5. Take newspaper shopping trips. 

6. Make Interesting Items such as butter, buttermilk. Ice cream» 
?• Make up tasting panels for comparing foods* 

8. 01 vu teas, host parties, meals, etc. 

Reference Materials 

Pamphlets 

^' Cooking w ith Betty Crocker Mixes > large type edition. Betty 
Crocker Kitchens, General Mills, Inc., 9200 Wayzata Boulevard. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55^*^0. (Very good) 

2. "Food and You" by the American Institute of Baking, ^00 East 
Ontario Street, Chicago, Illinois 60611. 

3. "The Wonder of You" — address above in #2. 

"Key Nutrients— Pood for Young Families" (5*) Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C. 20*102. Other excellent pamphlets from same source: 

"Peanut Butter" — $1.00/100 copies 
"Cheese" — $1.00/100 copies 
"Pish" — . $1.00/100 copies 
"Beef and Pork" — $1.00/100 copies 
"Dry Beans" — $1.00/100 copies 
"Rolled Oats" — $3.00/100 copies 
"Poultry" — $1.00/100 copies 

"Whole Grain or Enriched Breads and Cereals" — $1.00/100 
"Eggs" — $1.0C/ir.o CO: J«s 

"Canned Chopped Meat or Canned Luncheon Meat"-- $1.00/100 

"Selecting and Buvlng Pood" — $ .05 

"Meal Planning r''dde Easj'" — $ .05 

"Principles of Cookery" — $ .05 

"Eat to Live Better" — $ .05 

"Money-saving Main Dishes" — $ .20 

5. "Mr. Peanut's Guide to Nutrition" — 

"Mr. Peanut's Guide to Entertaining — Standard Brands 
Educational Service, P. 0. Box 2695, Grand Central Station. 
New York, N. Y. 10017 



"Three Tim<.:i a Day'' T'edCon Loxrnlng Systems, MedCom* Inc. 
"Pcod Recall" 

"L:.nr' Llv» the Xir.jr" (a i'-kU) Kxoanded Food and Nutrition 
Educational Prcrran. 

"Armour Fresh Meat Study Guide" 
"Amour Proc'^ssed Heats Study Guide" 
"Armour Poultry P'leal Planner" 
Armour and Company, Chicago, Illinois 6O69O 

"Ler 's Cook Lant ' 
"Lanb Cuts" 

American Lamb Council, 520 Railway Exchange Buildlnc. 
Denver, Colovado 80202 

"Hamburh-er" (5 sections) Hunt-Wesson Kitchens, Box 3331. 
Fuiierton, CHllfornia 9263^1 

"hour ScopLi to V.'^ight Control" — Metropolitan Life. 

Pamphlets and recipes on chocolate — Hershey Foods Corpora- 
tion, Horshey rhocolate and Confectionary Division, Hershey, 
Pennsylvania 17033 

"Have Fun with Animal Cut-up Cakes" 
"Food for You and Your Family" 

General Foods Kitchens, General Poods Corporation, 250 North 

Street. White Plains, N,y. 

Dairy Council — Big Ideas Workshop. 

"Quaker Quotec" — (a quarterly publication) "Budget Saving 
Recipes" — The Quaker Oats Company, Merchandise flart, 
Chicago, Illinois 6o6?)4 

"Oster Electric Fondue Cookbook" — John Oster Manufacturing 
Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53217 

"Stuffin/: Sampler" 
"Turn to Sandwiches" 

American Institute of Baking, kOO East Ontario Street, 

Chicaico, Illinois 6O6II 

"Cereal Recipes and Facts" — Cereal Institute, Inc., 135 
South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois 60^03 

"Kerr Home Canning Bock" — Kerr Glass Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion, Sand Springs, Oklahoma. 

Ball Ca' ning Company Folder 

"Canninti; and Fr-ezlnc Sketchbook" ( free) 

"Successful Home Canning" (free) 

"The Science of Pood Preservation" (free) 

"The Ball Blue Book" (one free) 
Contiumer Service Department, Ball Brothers Co., Inc., 
I'uncle, Indiana. 



"Cannud Pood Tables" 

"It's on the Label" 

"Common Sense Emergency Pood Plans" 

"Focus on Canned Poods" 

Division. National Canners Association. 
1x33 Twentieth Street, A» W., Washington, D. C. 20036 

22. "Ten Short Lessons In Canning and Freezing" — Kerr, Field 
Services Department, Sand Springs, Oklahoma. 

23. "Better Baking and Proper Prying" ~ Home Economics Depart- 
klTlH ''^^^^^ Gamble, P. o. Box 1^1668, Cincinnati, Ohio, 

2A. "Nutrition Handbook for Family Counselling" — National 
Dairy Council, Chicago, Illinois 6O606 

25. Write for list of booklets from: Cooperative Extension 
Service. New York State College of Home Economics, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N, Y. 

26. "Pood and You" — Kansas Wheat Commission, Hutchinson, Kansas. 

27. Booklet on Meat Publications and Visual Aids — National 
Livestock and Meat Board, 36 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois 6O603 

28. Lessons on cookware, bakeware, cutlery. Wear-ever — Kitchen 
Cook School, Chllllcothe, Ohio *I5601 

29. "Llbby's Shop and Serve Guides to Canned and Frozen Poods" — 
Home Economics Department, Libby, McNeil and Libby, Chicajyo. 
Illinois 6060^1 



30. Betty Crocker "How-to" booklets 
"Merry Muffin Making" 
"How and Why of Packaging" 
"Better Biscuits" 
"Cooky Wise" 
General Mills, Inc. 

Filmstrips 

Easy as Pie 

Yeast Breads 

Beautiful Cakes 

Cooky Wise 

Convenience Cooking 

Modern Cookery, Instantized 

Muffin Making 

Biscuits Plain and Fancy 

Packaging 

Flair with Frostlngs and Desserts 
Available from Betty Crocker Kitchens, General Mills, Inc., 
9200 Wayzata Boulevard, Minneapolis- Minnesota 55^*^0 



Film 



"Better Breakfasts, U.S.A. (free) — University of ^ -^rmont Media 
Center, Burlington, Vermont 05^01 

Microfiche 

Twin State Educational Information System, State Department of 
Education, Montpeller, Vermont 05602 

Search ^^7^0 035 Curriculum Guides — Home Economics for the 

fiducable Mentally Retarded 



Search »12 

r>f.'arch <il55 

Search fi^l66 

Search #170 

Search i«'315 

Search U^^Sl 



Home Economics Junior High Level 

Home Economics — Elementary Education Programs 

Home Economics Curriculum 

Home Economics Program Junior and Senior High 
Home Economics Curriculum Grades 7-12 
Poods Instruction 



FOOD A 'D i'UrRITIO:' CLUSTEf^ 



TRRfliriAL PERFORMAt'CF Q-.JFCTIVP 

After completing prescribed learning activities the student, 
when provided the necessary equipment and supplies, will be able 
to prerarc a nutritional meal. The student will state the nutri- 
tional value of food items prepared. All skills must be demon- 
strated to the satisfaction of a qualified instructor. 



ENA8L1NG QBJFrTIVFS 
I. NUTRITION 

THE STUDENT IS ABLE TO: 

1. Explain the need for sound nutrition in relation to good 
1 eal*h. 

2. Explain what const it jtes a "well-balanced" meal. 

3. List three of the basic nutrients from memory: 

a) proteins 

b) carbohydrates 

c) fats 

d) minerals 

e) vitamins 

f) water 

H, List five common foods high in nutrients. 

5. State minimum information about each nutrient. 

a) protein - 1. chief body builder 

2. found most t ften In meat and milk 
group 

b) carbohydrates 

1. supplies quick energy 

2. 3 forms: starches, sugars, bulk 

(cellulose) 

c) fats - 1. supply energy 

2. Insulate body 

(example : margarine, salad dressing, 
cooking oil) 

d) common minerals - give strength and rigidity to 
body tissues 

1. calcium 

2. iodine 

3 . iron 
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e) common vltaralns - release energy from foods 

1. A 

2. D 

3. C 

4. B vitamins 

f) water « i. essential for life 

2. aids digestion 

6. Explain unlQue nutrition needs cf certain age groups 

1> adolescents 
2. babies 

3- pre-schoolers 
^. senior citizens 

5. pregnant & lactatlng women 

7. List basic four food groups. 

8. Explain need for maintaining desirable weight. 

9. List five causes of obesity 

a) poor diet 

b) lack of exercise 

c) impulsive eating 

d) eating between meals 

e) combination of above 

10. Describe various programs for losing weight 

a) Diet Workshop, TOPS, Weight Watchers 

b) isometric exercises 

c) eating less 

d) exercising more 

e) food decrease and activity Increase 

11. Recognize the need for weight control In terms of: 

a) appearance and grooming 

b) general health 

c) exercise and weight 

d) related specific diseases (heart, 
diabetes, etc.) 

12. Explain the meaning of "calorie" in terms of what "too 
many" or "too few" calories can do to you. 

13. Explain what sensible dieting is. 

1^. Explain what "fad diets" are and how they affect health. 

15. List 5 food types which are nutritious but low in calories 

16. Plan nutritious low calorie meals for one week. 
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17. List several safe snack foods". 

18. Keep an individual record of weight loss and gain. 

19. Read weight on 2 types of scales 

a) doctor *s scale 

b) conventional bathroom scales 

20. Explain terms associated with weight control 

a) overweight 

b) underweight 

c) malnourished 

d) obesity 

21. List sources of free and accurate nutrition information: 

a) County Extension home economist 

b) U.V.M. School of Home Economics 

c) Vermont Dairy Council 

11. BASIC FOUR > MILK PRODUCTS 

THE STUDENT IS ABLE TO: 

1. Identify 5-10 dairy products. 

2. Explain v/here dairy products come from and basic operations 
used to make dairy products. 

i. Explain the value of eating and drinking dairy products. 

^. Sample four dishes using dairy products. 

5. Determine when dairy products are spoiled. 

6. Identify dally serving needed for balanced diet. 

7. Explain the different categories of: 

a) milk 

b) cheese 

c) butter 

d) cream 

8. State proper storage for dairy products. 

III. 

BASIC FOUR - MEATS AN D MEAT SUBSTITUTES 

THE STUDENT IS ABLE TO: 
1. Identify foods found in meat group 

a) meats 

o 
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!• ) I Jultry 

o) fioh and shellfish 

f') <\rler\ peir: and beans 
f) nutn 

Identify number of servings requlreil per day. 
List 5-10 cuts of meat. 

Explain the nutritional benefits of eatinp. meat. 
State various methods of meat preparation. 
Identify tender and less tender cuts of meat. 
Explain how to choose the best cut of beef 

a) government label 

b) marbellzed 

c) deep red color 

d) cut of meat 

Explain how to choose the best poultry 

a) read rovernnent label for Inspection stamp 

b) check appearance 

c) date on label 

Explain hov.' to choose the best pork 

a) check for Inspection stamp 

b) check for fat as compared to lean 

c) check if flesh Is firm and pink In color 

Explain how to choose the best fish 

a) check for USDA label 

b) check for bad odor 

c) check how fresh fish is belnc refrigerated 

Determine amount of meat needed per person for a meal 
when using: 

a) boneless meats 

b) meat with bones 

c) canned meats 

List a varl^'ty of meats 

a) liver 

b) kidney 

c) heart 

d) brains 

e) sweetbreads 

Compare costs per serving of different meats. 



1^. Compare costs and nutritional value of meat substitutes. 
15. Explain storage of meats. 
yEfiEIAB LES AND PI^ M'T? 

1. List 5 examples of fruits and vegetables. 

2. Explain the benefits of eating vegetables and fruits. 

3. Identify minimum dally requirements of fruits and vegetables 
Jn^waysr^"**"* vegetables In the follow- 

a) taste 

b) color 

c) texture 

d) nutritional values 



5. 



Compare fresh, frozen and canned fruits In the following 



a) taste 

b) color 

c) texture 

d) nutritional values 



6. Expla:. the best time to buy certain fruits and vegetables: 



a) in season 

b) on sale 

ci in quantity 

^' veKlesf ^'"'^ fresh fruits and 

a) crisp 

b) bright color 

c) free from bruises 

d) firm 

8. Prepare fresh fruits and vegetables for eating. 

9. State proper storage of fresh fruits and vegetables. 
BREAD AWn fERgAi fTffffifp 

THE STUDENT IS ABLE TO; 

^' cereals.^*''' nutritional benefits of eating breads and 
2. Identify 5 common bread/cereal products. 

a) breads - white, wheat, rye, etc. 

b) cooked cereals 
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'd) cornr.t-al 

0) crack' rs 

V) nacarn.Ml ^irid nprmhettl (pasti) 
r } r*lce 

h) rolled oals 

1 ) quick breads 

,J ) other baked rtoods 

3. Identify ninimum daily requirement for breads and cereals. 
^. Tiste bread and cereal products. 

5. Identify spoilage (mold) etc. 

6. Store properly to prevent spollap^e and nutrient loss. 
VI. MRAL PLAMMtk-r. 

THE STUDENT IS ABLE TO; 

1. List dally food requirements according to the Basic U. 

2. Plan a day's r^eals accordlnn; to the Basic i| requirements. 

3. Plan menus for a family for a week. 

Include a variety of foods each day and from day to day. 
Introduce a new food from time to time. 

Vary flavors and textures. Contrast stronn flavor with 
mild, sweet with sour. Combine crisp textures with smooth, 



5 



6. Try to have some meat, poultry, fish, err;s. milk, or 
cheese at each meal. 

7. r4ake a collection of nutritious recipes that the family 
enjoys and serve them often. 

8. Plan foods with color— a slice of red tomato, a sprir 
of dark r.rcens, or other garnish. 

9. Combine different sizes and shapes of food in a meal, 
when possible. 
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Use recipes which include leftovers from previous meals 

11. DiGtlnruiiih between hiph and low cost meals. 

12. Keep food buaget in mind. 
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1. 

2. 

3. 
U. 

5. 
6. 
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SH0PPIM6 FOR FOOD 

THE STUDENT IS ABLE TO: 

Make a grocery list fron menus. 
Check specials in newspaper. 
Look through coupons clipped from magazine. 
Determine quantities to purchase. 

lllltll lllll'/ ^'•^"^^ P-o^-t Sizes usin, unit 

Locate the following information on labels or packages: 

a) name of item 

.\ K^^^S P^^^ (whole, crushed, etc ) 

c) brand name *mo"cu, etc.; 

d) weight, volume, or quantity 

e) number of servings 

f) ingredients 

g) nutritional value, if possible 

7. State rules of shopping etiquette: 

b) dfno? Sr^S'^^ P^'OP^'' shelf 

d) do not damage fresh foods 

8. Identify faulty packaging: 

a) dents 
o) rust 

c) breaks 

9. Identify layout of grocery stores. 
VIM. FOOD STORAGF 

THE STUDENT IS ABLE TO: 

1. Identify common food wraps and containers. 

a) baggies 

b) foil 

c) wax paper 

d) freezer paper 

e) plastic wrap 

f) plastic container 

g) air tight containers 

h) Jars 



2. 
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Explain how to use each type of wrap. 
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w lixplain roacona for coverlnfr food and usinp; containers. 

a) ruiinlaln.j lYeshness 
I) prevents nold, bacteria Increase 
•"i k'"»p3 ril.:r! and othor Insoots from 
It. Inr di seayt' 

^i. Use tht? best wrar^ dv>pendinp. on the food to be stored. 

5. Prepare' food for storaf^e. 

a) vMSh 

b) separate or slice 

6. Describe best plnce to store connon foods. 

a) rofrlp;erator 

b) cabinet 

c) freezer 

7. Identify spoiled foods: 

a) rancid odor 

b) slime on neat surface 

0) fermentation of fruit juices (yeast) 

d) sour ta.-^te in bland foods 

8. Act in precautious manner with "bubbly" or damaped cans. 

9. Refrain from re freezing foods. 

10. Use refrigerated foods soon after storage. 

11. State how lonpj frozen moats/foods vlll keep. 
1?. Explain appropriate storage of following foods: 

a) breads 

b) cereals, flours, sugar, spices 

c) dry mixes (cakes, pancake, etc.) 

d) ep:g3 

e) fats and oils 

f) fruits (fresh, canned to be frozen) 
p;) meats, poultry, fish 

h) milk, cream, cheese 

1) ve/T.etablos (fresh, canned, to be frozen) 
J) other 

IX. MEASUREMENT 

THE STUDENT IS ABLE TO: 
1. Identify: 

a) "^leasurln/j; spoons 

b) measuring cups - liquid 

c) measurinp: cups - dry 

o 
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2. Explain when to use each type of measuring utensil. 

a) small amount 

b) large amount 

c) liquids 

d) solids 

3. Explain special considerations v^hen measurinjt. 

a) pack brown sugar 

b) pack shortening 

c) level with a metal spatula 

d) stick butter has measurements on label 

e) measure all ingredients before adding them 

together 

(make the follovjimg measurements) 

^. 1 tsp 

5. 1/2 tsp 

6. l/i| tsp 

7. 1 T 

8. 1/^ cup 

9. 1/2 cup 

10. 1/3 cup 

11. 1 cup 

12. 1-1/2 cup; 1-1/4 cup 

13. 1-3/4 cup 

14. 2 cups 

(dry measure) 

15. Select and prepare for use: 

a) utensil for measuring 

b) metal spatula 

c) spoon 

d) bowl for measured ingredient 

e) ingredient to be measured 

16. Spoon ingredient into measuring utensil. 

17. Measure over sink or papered counter. 
13. Fill to desired amount. 

19. Level off any ex^^f^-^s with metal spatula. 

20. Place in bowl, set aside and measure next Ingredient. 



(liquid measure) 



21. cc-lcct Sind rrepan- for use: 

t. ) bowl for rr..^ ir.ure'i incredlent 
: ) lliiaid to be me.isured 

22. iUowly pour ilqula Into measurinr utensil. 

23. Fill to desired amount. 

2^. Place- small amount into bowl and set aside. 

25. Place liquids in measurinR cups on level surface and 
read measurement at eye level. 

26. Adjust amount by adding to or pourlnr: out if necrssary. 

27. Pour into bowl and set aside and measure next ingredient 

28. Identify and select: 

a) quarts 

b) pints 

c) gallons 

d) cup 

29. Oivf? ab'crcvlatlons for: 

a) quarts 

b) pints 

c) r::A lions 

d) Cup 

e) i-'iLlespoon 

f) teaspoon 

30. Explain equivalents for: 

a) 1 cup * 1/2 pint 

b) 2 cups s 1 pint 

c) U cups a 2 pints « 1 qt. 

d) 2 qts « 1/2 gallon 

e) 4 qts. « 1 gallon 

KITCHEN UTFMSflfi 

the student is able to: 
(identify the following utensils) 

1. Cookie sheet 

2. Cake pms 

3. Bundt , anirel Tood pars, ^prinr forr. pans 
Loaf pari 

5. Pie plates 

6. Sifter 

7. Rolllnj; pin 
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8. Biscuit cutter 

9* Spatulas - metal and rubber 

10. Mixing bowls 

11. Casseroles 

12. Pastry Cutter 
13* Paring knife 

14. Slicing knives 

15. Dinner knife 

16. Dinner fork 

17. Salad fork 

18. Teaspoon 
19* Tablespoon 

20. Soup spoon 

21. Serving spoon 

22. Ladles 

23. Butter knife 

24. Sugar spoon 

25. Tea kettle 

26. Sauce pans (vary in size) 

27. Pry pans 

28. Oouble boiler set up 

29. Slotted spoon 

30. Kettles (vary in size) 

31. Broiling pan 

32. Kitchen shears 

33. Vegetable peeler 

34. Collander 

35. Dish drainer 

36. Pot he, ers 
■^7. Hoi pcitts 

. Stainless steel storage bowls 

39. Hand-operated or electric can opener 

40. Cutting board 

41. Cooling racks 



^ o_ 4; . Salad or desse'-t molds 

ERIC 
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^ -i. 






li rater 




Pancako turner 




Muffin pari J 








Eftg beatvr or rotarv hekatiar" 


^9. 


L^icu n XL iiixAer — nana or standQrd 


SO. 


V/lre whir 


51. 


Bottle opener 



RECIPKS 

THE STUDENT IS ABLE TO; 
1. Explain these termn 

a) preheat 

b) mash 

c) s.iute 

d) marinate 

g) roast 
f) recipe 
f;) simmer 

h) baste 
1) bake 
J) cook 
k) boil 

1) parboil 
r.) dasl» 
n) thaw 
o) broil 
P) dice 
n) chop 
r) shreaa 
s) g-irate 
t) dr->ln 
u) soak 
v) contents 
w) blend 
x) mix 

2. Identify the elements of a good recilpe 

a) ingredients and amount listed together 

d) yield 

c) cooking time 

d) step by step instructions 
f) special considerations 

3» Read recipes 

^. Follow a simple recipe 
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XII. SNACK FOODS 

THE STUDE-^'T IS ABLE TO: 

1. Identify a variety of nutritious snack foods. 

2. Discuss relative calorie content of various snacks, 

3. Compare the nutritional value of various snacks: 

a) ice cream 

b) potato chips 

c) fruit 

d) vegetables 

e) candy 

^. Prepare snacks from fresh fruits or vegetables. 
5. Prepare 5 nutritious snack foods: 

a) cereal cookies 

b) puddings and custards 

c) milkshakes 

d) cheese snacks 

e) granola, or dried fruit snacks 

XIII. BRgAkPAST 

THE STUDENT IS ABLE TO: 

1. State 5 foods which provide a nutritious breakfast. 

2. Plan nutritious breakfasts for one week. 

3. Prepare a nutritious breakfast. 

^. Prepare a nutritious, quick breakfast. 

5. Follow a recipe for preparing cooked cereals. 

6. Follow a recipe for preparing eggs. 

a) hard or soft cooked 

b) scrambled 

c) poached 

d) fried 

7. Follow a recipe for preparing breakfast breads. 

a) pancakes 

b) waffles 

c) french toast 

d) muffins 

8. Prepare fruit or vegetable Juice: 

a) frozen 

b) fresh 

c) canned 

9. Prepare various hot drinks: 

a) cocoa 

b) tea 

c^ oor<*ep 
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10. Prepare various fruits: 

a) serve fruit with cereal 

b) atrve fruit as side dish 

11. Prepare various meats: 

a) bacon 

b) sausage 

c) other 

12. State alternate breakfast foods. 

XIV. LUNCHED 

THE STUDENT IS ABLE TO: 

1. Plan nutritious lunches for a week. 

2. Prepare -oups: 

a) canned 

b) dried 

c) homemade 

d) frozen 

3- Prepare sandwiches: 

a) hot 

b) cold 

^. Prepare luncheon salads 

a) vegetable 

b) fruit 

c) molded 

d) protein 

5. Prepare luncheon casserole. 

6. Prepare beverages: 

a) hot 

b) cold 

7. Prepare appropriate desserts. 

8. Prepare a complete nutritious lunch. 

XV. mmER (supper) 

THE STUDENT IS ABLE TO: 

1. State the common food groups comprising a nutritious 
dinner. 

2. Plan nutritious dinners for one week. 
3* Pre|.are common meat dishes: 

a) meat alone 

b) combination dishes 
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U» Prepare hot and cold vegetable d'.shes from: 

a) fresh vegetables 

b) frozen vegetables 

c) canned vegetables 

5. Prepare rolls and breads: 

a) homemade 

b) frozen 

c) packaged 

6. Prepare packaged foods. 

7. Prepare dinner beverages. 

8. Prepare desserts. 

9. Prepare foods to be served at appropriate time and 
at appropriate temperature. 

10. Prepare and serve a complete dinner. 

EQUIPMENT FOR THE HOME 

A. THE RANGE 

THE STUDENT IS ABLE TOS 

!• Identify major accessories on an electric range: 



a 
b 
c 
d 
e 
f 

h 

1 

J 

k 
1 
m 
n 



burners 

controls for burners 
oven 

controls for oven 

main plug for power source for entire stove 

controls for broiler 

storage drawer 

racks 

timer 

clock 

fan 

oven indicator light 
special features 
oven light 



2. Identify major accessories on a gas Ptove which differ 
from those on electric ranges: 

a) pilot light for burners 
I) pilot light for oven 

1) automatic 

2) manual 

c) removable pan or tray beneath burners 

d) metal grates 

e) gas ring 

f ) major valve which shuts off gas to entire 
stove 



b ) bake 

c ) dry 

• ) aimne!' 
f) boil 
r) I'ry 

h) warm 

i) dGop fry 

A. Identify appropriate control for each burner. 

5. Identify controls for oven. 

6. Adjust racks in oven before turning oven on. 

7. Operate ovens: 

a) Select appropriate .setting for Item to be heated. 

b) Sot tiPier and clock. 

c) Opor-tte fan, 

d) Pre-heat before actuclly uslnp; oven. 

e) Ciiock pr-;-heat Indlcitor llgh'u oefore inserting 
any Items to be baked or broiled. 

f) Turn oven off as sooi as Item is baked or broiled. 

8. Light pilot light for sas oven, if necessary: 

a) iJooden kitchen matches should be convenient. 

b) Open oven and find pilot light slot. 

c) Turn oven control to "on" position. 

d) Quickly place ll^^hted match over slot for ol lot 
light . 

e) Pilot light will be visible. 

f) Turn gas off Jn oven immediately when pilot light 
falls to Ignite. 

g) *'ave stove checked periodically by competent 
ct-rvice man. 

9. Clean oven: 

a) Follow instructions for self-cleaning ovens. 

u) Follow Instructions for cleaning oven with 
commercial cleaners. 

c) Clean oven with combination of a selected all- 
purpose cleanser and vigorous scouring. 

10. Clean top of range: 

a) Remove detachable parts from around each burner. 

b) Clean each burner separately with hot water and 
cleaning agent . 

c) Remove all crumbs and undesirable material on or 
around top of stove. 

d) Clean controls cautiously In order -o keep them 
In "off" position. 

e) Replace cleaned parts to each burner. 

f) Remove tray beneath burners (if applicable) and 
clean. 

o 
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THE REFRIGHRATOR 
THE STUDENT IS ABLE TO J 

1. Identify parts of the ref'^igerator . 

2. Adjust controls for desired temperature setting. 
3* Adjust control for defrosting. 

Move shelves. 

5. Store food in appropriate places in refrigerator. 

6. Decide when refrigerator should be defrosted. 

7* Follow manufacturer's directions for defrosting. 

8. Defrost often to keep down electrical costs. 

9. Clean when defrosting refrigerator or as needed. 

10. Use mild soap and/or baking soda with water. 

11. Use nw.i abrasive tools/sponges, cloths. 

12. Remove all food from refrigerator. 

13. Turn refrigerator controls to "off" position. 

14. Remove shelves and wash separately. 
13* Remove hjdrators and wash separately. 

16. Wash interior of refrigerator, starting at the top. 

17* Wash interior door panel. 

18. Rinse interior well and wipe dry. 

19* Replace shelves and hydrator. 

20. Replace food. 

21. Turn control to desired temperature and close door. 

22. Clean exterior with warm sudsy water and a cloth, wipe 
dry . 

23* Clean up spills as they occur. 

24. Have repairs made as soon as needed. 

23* Avoid using sharp tools when defrosting. 

26. Place a container of charcoal or baking soda in 
refrigerator to eliminate odors. 

27 • Store refrigerator unplugged and take door latch 
completely o^f. 

28. Open refrigerator door as little as possible. 
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29. Explain ooints to remember when buying refrigerators. 

a) Decide size needed 

b) Choose left or right side door openings tjcordtng 
to placement in kitchen 

c) Prost-free models 

d) Size of freezers 

e) r'uraber of shelves 

f) Special features in ice maker 

g) Color 

C. PORTABLC APPLIAMCES " GPN F.RAL USE AMD CAftP 
THE STUDENT IS A^LE TO: 

1. Read use and care manual before using any appliance. 

2. Store appliances correctly, away from water. 

3. Explain wattage rating on appliance. 

^. Turn appliance off whenever plugging into or disconnec- 
ting from an outlet. 

5. Know where main switch is located for emergency. 

6. Disconnect appliance and have checked if appliance ever 
gives shock. 

Keep cords in good repair. 
8. Avoid looping cords. 

9* Keep use of extension cords at minimum. 

a) Extension cord should be UL listed. 

b) Have appropriate wattage capacity. 

c) Never place under carpet. 

d) Check cords frequently. 

10. Explain manufacturers guarantee. 

a) Discuss specific guarantee. 

b) Explain where to go for repairs. 

11. Explain warranty. Discuss specific warranty. 

12. Explain symbol: UL (Underwriters Laboratories) 

13. Explain watt. 

14. Keep appliances accessible. 

15. Store for maximum use from each appliance. 

16. Select and operate a blender according to manufacturer's 
directiors. 

17* Select anc* operate a toaster according to manufacturer's 
''lirections. 

18. Select and operate a portable hand mixer according to 
manufacturer's directions. 

19* Select and operate a standard mixer accordlnp* tr. 
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20. Solv'Ct and operate a corn popper according to manufac- 
turer's directions. 

21. Select and operate a waffle/sandwich grill according to 
manufacturer's directions. 

22. Select and operate an electric fry pan according to 
manufacturer'? directions. 

23. Select and operate hot trays according to manufacturer's 
directions. 

2M. Select and operate coffee makers according to manufac- 
turer's directions. 

25* Select and operate electric can openers according to 
manufacturer's directions. 

26. Select and operate electric knives according ^^o 
manufacturer's directions. 

XVII. COMMERCIAL fiPlLL 

THE STUDENT IS A3LP TOI 

1. Identify the following: 

a) control dials 

b) Grill surface 

c) Grease tray 

d) Grill stone 

e) Automatic fire extinguisher 

f) Hood 

g) Pan switch 

h) Grill oil 

i) Spatula/turner 

2. Identify the control dials for each side of grill. 

3. Explain the number settings on the control dials. 
^. Turn on exhaust fan. 

5> Select proper temperature setting for each side of grill. 

£. Allow grill to preheat. 

7* Coat grill where necessary with grill oil. 

8. Place food item on correct side of grill. 

9> Scrape excess grease and food Into grease tray when 
necessary. 

10. Turn food item as needed. 

11. Remove fully cooked food item. 

12. Clean and uare for commercial grill. 

13. Scrape excess food and grease into grease tray while 
grill is still hot. 
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l**. Use grill stone if food particles are burned on. 

15. Wipe off grill with cloth while hot. 

16. Allow grill to cool completely. 

17. Pour out grease from tray after it has cooled. 

18. Wash grease tray with soap and water. 

19. Wash down sides and front of grill with soap and water. 

20. Dry all areas with cloth. 

21. Oil grill and cover when not in use for long periods of 
time. 

FOLLOW SAFETY MEASURES 

22. Refrain from leaning on grill. 

23. Keep water away from heated grill. 

2M. Use chemical or CO5 extinguishers only if grease fire 
occurs. * 

25. Follow operator's manual instructions. 

26. Always turn exhaust fan on before using the grill. 

XVIII. mDUIQK 

THE STUDENT IS ABLE TO: 
X. Identify: 

a) control dials 

b) fry baskets 

c) signal light 

d) cooking well 

e) heating elements 

f ) basket drain rack 

2. List uses of the fryolator. 

a) meat;; 

b) potatoes 

c) fish 

d) donuts 

3* Turn on exhaust fan. 

^* Place vat well in. 

5. Turn control dial to proper setting for fat to preheat. 

6. Place food in baskets. 

7. Slowly lower basket into fat. 

8. Hook baskets in placet 
9* Allow food to cook completely. 



11. Dump food on paper toweling. 

12. Repeat procedures from 6-12 until the desired amount of 
food is fryed. 

13. Clean and replace fat. 

1^. Turn control dial to "off" position. 

15- Filter fat when cooling. 

16. Replace filter fat in cooking well. 

17. Change fat as needed when: 

a) frying different types of food. 

b) fat is old. 

c) fat has foreign particles. 

16. Clean fryolator sides and control panel with soap and 
water, dry with cloth. 

19. Remove fat from cooking well. 

20. Wipe off elements and cooking well. 

21. Wash well, with soap md water. 

22. Rinse carefully, dry with a cloth. 

23. Wash baskets with soap and water and dry with a cloth. 

24. Explain why exhaust fan must be on before the using of 
the fryolator. 

25. Explain why one never gets water near ♦;he fryolator 
when on. 

26. Add fat only before turning on controls. 

27. Drain food before removing them from basket. 

28. Read manuals instructions. 

29. Keep hands, arms, and any other objects out of the 
cooking well. 

30. Place baskets in cooking well slowly. 
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. ctivity lackagcF ir r-ritic\il ir.xrii 
tior.al arcAF hc.vc tccr (^rvolcifc 
cjri<.\ r.sscFS the cxtCKt. tc vhicJi thi 
ir:r.«rv rhiectivor- tc each LTT h.vv 
bctr. rr^ by ti:t IZ-r uprrs. 
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NUMbhP 



DELIIJEATEL TA5KS i MILESTONE DATES 



STAFT 



ETCF 



8.0 


1 wetk 


Lieterrdnc IJ^ topics 


R-7-72 


R-1.1-7: 


6.1 


3 weeks 


fc^^v*!* Ai4ffix^ 'Ai.yA.uiai, ul &L/c» dnO VCTi C 

Depart inpnt 


e-7-72 


P~2e-72 


6.2 


•J montlis 


Conduct task analysis on each topic 


8-28-72 


12-18-72 


8.3 


S months 


Scope and sequence corponents of LAP*s 


12-18-72 


4-16-73 


8.4 


1 week 


Develop system fcr collecting and storing 
materials for IAP*s 


9-11-72 


9-16-72 


8.5 


8 months 


Collect and store materials 




5-1-73 


R.6 


8 months 


Determine primary objectives 






e.7 


£ months 


Determine secondary objectives 




b-l'-yS 


0*8 


B months 


Write pre-tests 




5-l"*73 


C.9 


8 m.onths 


Write content activities 


9-1-72 


/ *> 


6.10 


6 months 


Write post-test 


/ 4 


5-1-73 


8.11 


6 months 


Reproducing LAP*s 




5-1-73 


8.12 


8 months 


Sanple lap's on random ocDulations 




5-1-73 


6.13 


8 months 


Revise U^JP's 


9-1-72 


5-1-73 


0.14 


8 months 


Evaluate LAP's on target population 


9-1-72 


5-1-73 


8.15 


8 months 


Collect post- test data 


9-1-72 


5-1-73 


8.16 


8 months 


Analyze data 


9-1-72 


S-1-73 


1 


8 months 


Disseminate LAP's 


9-1-72 


5-1-73 


i 

i 
1 

0 ! 
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TIk- t.atl icii oi.'- wilJ lut il.i 
It .nr. in.) chai\t *t»'ri .< • 1 cr r.f 
ra.«nt.allv I'tt.trdod stwii-nts- 
wKuh afl...ct 'J.K instru t-cr's: 
cuu iculiiT cv:.tcnt, in>.truction- 
ul traterial, instruct iot.aJ ob- 
jcLtivir, And i ns tructiorial 
nicttiods. 

ih« 5 .J t i jij a::t wi;i construct 

I... jro-tort for moasutincj 
er.ttv it vcl skills and concepts 
for an incoming Diverai fiod 
(■•ccuj .it. jons student. 

The i.«rt ill pant will list the 
minxwuT! learning prerequisites 
needed Ly a student to enter the 
instructor's vocational training 
arcu . 

The participant will submit a 
task analysis of the behaviors 
involved in sharpening a pencil 
and irakinq coffee xn a 50 -up 
percolator. 

The participant will write three 
teiTinal porfonriance objectives 
whirh Eiocify observable behavi- 
or.-^, conditions of performance, 
and criteria for evaluating por- 
foi- nance. The performance ob- 
jectives will be related to the 
teacher's occupational training 
area. 

Ihe I articipant will complete in 
writing the In-Service Training 
Guide for Teaching Li fe-t£ levant 
Acado.Tiicr. developed by the VOTEX 
staff. 

Itie participant will list in 
writing what supi^ort he can 
expect from Diversified Occupa- 
tions teachers , euid what support 
he can give to Diversified 
Occupations teachers when an 
exchange of Diversified Occupa- 
tionr. students takes place. 

The l articipant will conraeto a 
pre-tost and post-test and compute 
the increase in t^st scores re- 
sulting from Diversified Occupa- 
tions workshop instruction and 
participation. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE FOR D. O. PROGRAMS 



Please fill in this form and return it to Bill Halloran at your earliest 
convenience. 





(State-wide totals) 




1. 


(14) 




Nante of school* 


2. 






Name of person filling out the form. 


3. 


(307) 




Nuiid3er of students presently enrolled in 








the D.O. program* 


4. 


58 (19%) 




Number of students expected to leave the 






• 


progreuA this year. 


5. 


(81%) (4%) 




Will those graduating receive a high 




Yes 


No 


school diploma? 


6. 


377 




Total number of students e3q>ected to be 








enrolled in the D.O. program during the 
1974-75 school year. 


7. 


(45%) 




Percent of male students enrolled in 








regular Vocational Educatim courses 
this year. 


8. 


(40%) 




Percent of female student enrolled in 



regular Vocational Education courses this 
year. 



9. (41%) Total number of students enrolled in regular 

courses (other than Vocational Education) this 
year. 



10. With pay 118 (38%) Number of students involved in part-time or 

Without pay 4 (1%) full-time work situations. 

Number of students in work situations in 
which the school was responsible for making 
the placen^nt (both co-op coordinators and 
D«0. staff menobers) . 



li. 93 (30%) 
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BEST con MMUBl£ 



T:i. .-.^^ i:.v. I ;i i :> j: tlu* 1 « v. (;.■»;; . Coricrully, the r.rrniiv; sos:\ivmu- 

tii: /i. J ? .>.v ! . Ti :c-i:» .1 i 1. hiC..;;. c c»i l\\v li:r.o l'.Tfii»r. 

*i i*. ^ t«' 1 jli.^T'f*. alj-o. iUlr, ty;>e 01 v:rlivity will J'osicr 

vo; • il y . i ai: to vol I; I'M-V s ii. llic "norp.i-"' bci.^u)] 



'i*'.* * . *• • ? e' . ys c ..v' i ; : r.,'. , intc/t'.liir^ ;;ncl productivo, in:.y cxpc.r iiMico . I 
w 'it : :c ]^ . . r:. !i;i tiii.: course \/: s cMCcUent - j;ov>.I clivirsity ol* ci.nLunl 
••in-'. : ' I i'.. \^.'] ! ! y , 



H^.: :y to llio r^v.cli jv* of tluvsi* oulsiJi* tlu D.O. proiv\v,a to what v;e'ic- 
tryi::;. Lv vV- : n:? lltO st. '.»ntf5 with v.hon \:c .irc \.vrking. 

fjpecilic ;.\»rl; on Tn^ik ..n'Jysis, boiicivioral objcrtives, etc. were very valunhlc. 



1 brjvc jmiiK^' r\\ undorrvt ..ndinp, of the K-ffl dnd whrit the D.O. Progran it all about. 
The hii inry '.ms bcnefici il, rhc c'cfininy of LMlt and backjtit^und info wju good. 1 
hnvo cinin^cli J Po:nc oi those kids end did not know just ho\: to treat than. 1 have 
a much clearer picture ni/.j. 

The Analysis vuz nvU st ir.ulntiri? because T had been Ihriuiph it helorc 

(called other thinj^s). Behavioral objectives was xjorlhwhiltf, 1 feel ar» thou{;i§' 
1 have so.r.w^ ;/-:\o to use on rep.ular teachers^ aJv.iinistration, etc. to help r^he 
D.O, rro^rn-.. 

i 

1 iMve enjoyed tp.is coi:r:;e very nurh and I certainly have a better underst nn-lin^^ 
of rptci.J t elite at ion. So::\v of the ternr> I still find confusinj^, and I think 
they shouUl bo changed - n.iTcly EMR, TMK, and special education. 



A very pood cotirse should be required for all teachers K-12. In fact, so:?.e of 
it would benefit ihc general public. 



^« .i * * il ..I.I i.i';^ vu-rv in to;:(i;)n/. yi'.»r. 



A; . w . : a» i i lit . * i vi n. . . t i^ i ptu t i ; 

ii.e ,a . .1 l.« ..iiric*.:* ..!»w it' KM-l .Mi:/,::: ,:s an in t j vii;:.*! :.;,:rl^* fro:^ \''u'p» i\\ llio 

ii. I ! f i .1- . J .',.r. . 

* • I'- *•* * i - opw:^. .^n r.y -p.M i to cncor.r':r>- p.ir i : : i ; ::i i on in : iv cui,r;;a 

ot t:;o :^0. yi\:.\ nl , 



1 ' 



•.ltd. 



J n 



. n 



.:n.ilysis, coope r.: i i ^n ciivl c lor.c \.\)rl:ii\'; \;iih D.O. c ul K^.iguc 



1 v^F vo.-;- :>l..-^-i: ill: t:c- Ci^wT.-^o - I IljUv lcir:*..l a ioL .^howi ihv i::"Vs, 
T-l:I's .i'l : c;::. L'^.i. ! - r.y w-.-.pcM" I t-ncc of 1 siiv.r.or r s : v.-niwp: -.il r.:j. 
K^ivcv* r. : be:f; i ••.'^i:h: b.-u* Jono .n b. Ltcr job ].\*?t: vcnr ii 1 h.ui i^n! liiif- 
int rtvJi:.-i first • i.r.iiici.'^n p.^Owl i iold trip but s-.:rc lofL a lot oj 

que**.l in ry ::in.! .-'.^icb ] Cv->nt i :v..:o lo 5^^h'u ;.r.-\cri^ fcir. 

You r:?t:o ib.i? n very : nr orp! t i conrsr :i:t'l 1 vis!) rv>rr Lo-^clu ?'.^ v;ould Ti^lI Lbe 
need for enroll i:]^: in .:noL;ic*r Session - I'll my br.st to cnlint Ihcir ci*.-,h rnt. ion 

You*vc» tiold ir.c! 
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TITLE: Increasing Academic Accoirplishment 

AUTHOR: Brian M. S. Lack 
Coordinator 

Diversified Occupations 
Sapulding High School 
Barre, Vermont 



Referral Problem ; Larry was assigned a prescribed number of 
arithmetic problems in a programmed workbook. Unfortunately 
he failed to complete his assignments. Rather he stared 
aimlessly out the window, doodle'J, whispered to classmates, 
or sat idly in his seat. As a result he failed to meet the 
objectives of the math period and disrupted the attneding 
behavior of classMates. 

Student: Larry was a 16 year eld student who had been labelled 
educable mentally handicapped by school administrators. He 
had been placed in a regular vocational program but was 
dismessed from the program for fighting with students in the 
program. Thus, he had lost a privilege which had maintained 
much of his interest in school. The teacher who dismessed 
him from his program noted that Larry was bantered for his 
"av'kward" social and intellectual functioning. Vlher. he 
retaliated by fighting with students bantering h\n it vas 
decided he should be removed from the program. 

Setting ; The classroom consisted of desks arranged in "oups 
of four. Approximately 10 students were in the classroo*n 
during the math period. Several types of media and te^—.s 
were available in the classroom. 

Instructional Objective; Given a prescribed number of problems 
to complete in a programmed math workbook and an opportunity 
for playing one round of cards if the problems are completed 
the student will complete the prescribed math problems with 
90% accuracy within 30 minutes. 

Measurement and Reliability Procedures ; A graph for recording 
prescribed nund>ers of math problems was developed. The teacher 
plotted a prescribed number of problems that the student was 
to complete during a 30 minute period to earn the opportunity 
to play 1 round of cards. At the end of each learning session 
the teacher corrected the completed problems and plotted the 
number of examples done correctly - results were immediately 
given to the student. Reliability checks were made by another 
teacher in the program. Reliability was 100%. Baseline 
measures were made before telling Larry what behavior was 
expected from him and what the contingency for appropriate 
behavior would be. During e. reversal period a dramatic 
decrease was evident. It was doubtful if the student would 
respond to reinstatement of the contingencies because he felt 
he was owed points for the reversal perxod. Fortunately, 
resuming the contingency resulted in appropriate behavior. 

Teaching/Learning Procedures ; At the beginning of each session 
the teacher records the number cf minutes Larry takes to 
complete one arithmetic example following any necessary direc- 
tions and instruction in his arithmetic assignement. As soon 
as the teacher has observed that Larry is able to complete addi- 
tional problems without assistance he plots on the graph the 
number of problems that Larry i^hould be able to complete during 



a thirty minute session. This number is derived by dividing 
the number of minutes tf^ complete one problem correctly and 
indipendently into 20 minutes. 20 rather than 30 minutes 
is used to allow for normal interruptions and for differences 
in the difficulty of various problems. If Larry completes the 
prescribed (and plotted) number of problems, he is allowed 
tc play ore round of cards during an afternoon session. The 
contingency is withdrawn, however, if he fails to complete 
the prescribed number of problem.s that the teacher has plotted 
on his graph. 

Resuilts; The number of problems Larry completed increased 
significantly when reinforced with the privilege of playing 
a round of cards. The teacher feels that a reversal should 
not have been introduced into the teaching/learning procedure. 
This study confirms the fact that reir.forcers are readily 
available and can be effectively employed at the high school 
level. 




Consecutive 1 hour math sessions 



— — desired *» of problems completed 
correctly 

actual # of problems conpleted 

correctly 

Procedure: At the beginning of each session the teacher records 
the nuirtaer of minutes John takes to complete one arithmetic example 
following any necessary directions and instruction in his arith- 
metic assignment. As soon as the teacher is confident that John 
is able to complete additional problems without assistance he 
plots on the graph the number f,f problems that John should be 
able to complete during a one hour session. This number is 
derived by dividing the number of minutes to complete' one problem 
correctly and independently into 50 minutes. 50 rather than 60 
minutes is used to allow for normal interruptions and for differ- 
ences in the difficulty of various problems. If John completes 
the prescribed (and plotted) number of problems, he is allowed 
to play one round of during an afternoon session. Fur- 

thermore » if he exceeds his goal he can choose his own partner 
for the PM card game. Both contingencies are withdrawn, however, 
if he fails to complete the prescribed number of problems that 
the teacher has plotted on his craph. 



Results 
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Program of Work Proposed 
for 

UVM/VOTEC Diversified Occupations 
Staff Position 



March 1 , 197^ 

William Halloran 
Marc Hun 



UVM/VOTEC Instructor Program Plan 7/1/74 to 6/30/7D 



1.1 



To provide an^l assist educational units in the exploration » 
developntent and nvaintenance of programs and services which 
meet the educational needs of students. 



1.1.1 



To assist school personnel, parents, ard community agencies in 
providing appropriate programming for students throu^ evalua- 
tions, consultation and c^emonstidtion teaching relating to 
individual students. 



1.1.1.1 UVM/VOTEC-1 (74) 



By November 15, 1974 the VOTEC D.O. instructor 
will prepare 3 model lessons to be used for 
demonstration teaching in Diversified Occupations 
programs. Each unit will consist of objectives, 
pre«»test, at least 3 modes cf direct purposeful 
teaching, and post tests. Of teh 3 units, one 
will be suitable for the homemakinn lab, one for 
the general shop, and one for the D.C. classroom. 
A copy of each demonstration lesson will be 
approved and maintained by Special Education's 
D.O. Consultant and by the VOTEC D.O. instructor. 



1.1.1.2 UVM/VOTEC-1 (75) 



By June 30, 1975 the VOTEC D.O. instructor, upon 
reqxiest, will demonstrate model lessons and such 
teaching techniques as 1) concept teaching 2) ques-» 
tioning techniques 3) verbal reinforcement 4) token 
reinforcement 51 demons traticns 6) multi-media 
presentations. The instructor will demonstrate 
the lessons and tf^chniques in D.O. programs upon 
request of a special Education D.O. Consultant 
or Area Vocational Center director. A report of 
all demonstration teaching activities will be 
submitted to Special Education's D.O. Consultant. 



1.1.2 



Provide for the improvement of programs, services and instruction 
offered to students through in-service training of all necessary 
personnel. 



1.1.2.1 UVM/VOTEC-1 (74) 



By Gepteiriber 30, 1974 the VOTEC D.O. instructor 
will develop ar. instrument for assessing essential 
teaching ccxnpetencies of all Area Vocational Center 
personnel (including D.O. instructors) who antici-* 
pate teaching Diversified Occupations students on 
a full or part time basis. Hie instrument will 
consist of a 5 point rating scale and will assess 
knowledge of, use of, and opinion of essential 
teaching conpetencies selected frc»n the research of 
Bateman, Brolin, Cotrell, Kruppa or other experts 
in the fields of Vociitionai Education/Special 
Education. A copy of the assessment instrument 



will be to Special Education's D.o. 

Consultant prior to Septenfecr 30, 1974 ^ for his 
approval and filing. Sufficient copies will be 
prepared for use in all Area Vocational Centers 
with Diversified Occupations programs » 

1.1.2.2 UVM/VOTEC-1 (74) By Decen4>er 30, 1974 the VOTEC Diversified 

Occupations instructor in conjunction with special 
Education's D.O. Consultant will assess the in-* 
^service training needs of at least four Area 
Vocational Centers using an assessment instrument 
developed by the VOTEC instructok*^. A series of 
graphs, charts, or computer analyses will be 
prepared by the VqteC instructor which depict the 
findings of theassessment activities* A sumnary 
tabulation of the results of the assessment 
activities will presented to the Special Educa- 
tion Pupil Personnel Services director, Diversified 
Occupations Consultant, and all Area Vocational 
center directors; priorities for further training 
activities may be based on the assessment activity 
results* 

1.1.2.3 UVM/VOTEC-1 (75) By March 15, 1975 the VOTEC Diversified Occupations 

instructor will prepare 5 learning modules designed 
to teach 5 coii¥>ettsncies essential for instructing 
Diversified Occupations students and based on 
needs identified by previous assessment activities. 
Each module will consist of training c^jectives 
and training activities approved by Special Educa** 
ticn*s D.O. Consultant. The modules will present 
information in a variety of modes and will be 
largely self-spaced and self-^instructional with 
evaluation components that may be assessed by 
Area Vocational Center Diversified Occupations 
instructors, Special Education Consultants or V01*EC 
staff. After the modules are used by a sample 
population, they will be reevaluated until approved 
by user, developer, and Special Education Pupil 
Personnel Services director for review by April IS, 
1975. A list of people using the modules will be 
maintained and presented to Special Education's D.O. 
Consultant in June and December of each year these 
are used. 

1.1.2.4 VVA/VOTEC^l (75) By June 30, 1975 the VOTEC Diversified Occupations 

instructor will prepare a total of 10 learning 
modules designed to teach 10 coi^tencies essential 
for instructing Diversified Occupations students 
and based on needs identified by previous assessment 
activities. Each module will consist of training 
objectives and training activities approved by 
Special Education's D.O. Consultant. The modules 
will present information in a variety of modes 
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and will be largely self-paced and self-* 
instructional with evaluation components that may be 
assessed by Area Vocational Center Diversified 
Occupations instructors, Special Education Conbultants 
or VOTEC -staff. After the modtles are used by a 
sample population they will be reevaluated until 
approved by user, developer, and Special Education's 
D.O. Consultant. The 10 completed modules will be 
presented to the Special Cducaticm Pupil Personnel 
Services director for review by August 30, 1975. 
A list of pec^le using the modules will be maintained 
and presented to Special Education's D.O. Consultant 
ia June and Deceiift>er of eadi year of use. 

1.1.2.5 UVMAOTEC-9 (74) By September 15, 1974 the VOTEC instructor will 

develop and disseminate a request form for in^ 
service training session presentations by the VOTEC 
instructor. At least 5 topics will be suggested 
aB possible presentations. A copj^ of the reqtiest 
fomi will be presented to Special Education's 
0.0. Consultant and any responses to the request 
form will be maintained and reported to the 
Special EducatioTi D.O. Oonsultant in June of 1975. 

By December 30, 1974 the VOTEC instructor will 
devel^ 5 one-^hour presentations for use in Area 
Vocational Center staff in-service training sessions. 
The presentations will focus on selected topics 
related to vocational education fur thehandi capped. 
Each presentation will \jse a variety of instructional 
modes and have a specific training objective. An 
evaluation of eadi presentation wxll be loade by 
an Area Vocational Center director or his staff 
designate. Presentations will be revised when 
evaluations indicate the need for changes. A list 
of any presentations made at in-*servicc training 
sessions and their Area Vocational Center director 
evaluations will be maintained and submitted to 
the Special Education Pupil Personnel Service's D.O. 
Consultant in June of 1975. 

1.1.^// UVMA'OTEC-IO (74) Ry October 15, 1974 the VOTEC Diversified Occupations 

instructor in conjunction with the Assistant Director 
of Special Education Pupil Personnel Services will 
identify a consortium of special education personnel 
to assess various materials and techniques for teach* 
ing essential readino and metih skills to Diversified 
Occupations student . The consort iirni will involve 
Special Education Pupil Personnel Services staff, 
VOTEC instructors, Diversified Occupations classroon 
instructors, consulting teachers, and other Special 
Education personnel as desired. A list of consortium 
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1.1.2.6 UVM/VOVEC-12 (74) 



rHmlir!: axid i !C'Jo^:lH^ ntctino .^iicR .ind ^lacl^. will 
bo J nvw^ntcd tr. the Sjoci.il !\Jucaticn Tufal Personnel 
.'irvic'*. fjirrctrr l)y -^ctcl^c'r iC, 1074. 

l.l.ll.t^ rm/VoTCC-fc H'-y) ly :^u«^n 30, 1^7^ tho VnTPC Iivornifiod ccurat i on.- 

in.stiuc^t^t will s»ul>mit a ruioit of all activities 
«:t tho conr.ortujr a^sossinq the? teachinq of roadinq 
and irath 5-kills to livoryifiod Cccupation?; students* 
Th< njoit ar:d any iclat« d roconunondaticns will he 
ruLr.ittcd to thu director of ^r^caal Education and 
rupil Pm^onnol s ervices by /uno 20, 1975. 

1.1.2.0 UVM/V)Ti:C-Uf (7S) Py .lanuaiy 30 and June 30, 1^7S the VOTEr Diversified 

occupations instructor will submit a list of all 
Divorsifiod Occupations jorocnnel and other Area 
Vocational Center staff who aro enrolled in VCTC 
coursp^ oi' dcqroc programs at the university. Tho 
academic status of each enrol Ice will be stated 
and revised upon con?3lction of additional voTTC 
courses or degree requirements. 

1.1.2.10 UVM/V0':eC-12 (74) By DecenA^er 30, 1074 tho VOTFC instructor v;ill 

instruct two VOTC couri^cF. At least one course 
will be on campus. The content for each course 
will be determined in conjunction with Special 
Education's D.o. Consultant and VOTt:C*s Department 
Chairman. At least 85% of those enrolled in the 
courses will attain 90% of their course objectives. 
A checklist of objectives and enrollees' achievements 
will be submitted to the Special Education's D.O. 
Consultant upon completion of each course. This 
responsibility will be expected to consume approxi- 
mately 50% of the instructor's total hours of 
enployment for the period August 1, 1974 through 
December 20, 1974. 

1.1.2.11 UVM/VOTEC-6 (75) By June 15, 1975 the VOTEC instructor will instruct 

two spring semester undergraduate or graduate level 
VOTC courses. The content for each will be determined 
in conjunction with the Special Education's D.r. 
Consultant and VOTEC 's Department Chairman. At 
least 85% of those enrolled will attain 90% of the 
course objectives. A checklist of objectives and 
enrollees achievements will l:>c submitted to 
special Education's D.O. Consultant upon completion 
of each course. Course preparation will be expected 
to consume approximately 50v of tJne instructor's 
total hours of employment for UiO period January 1, 
1974 through June 30, 1975. 
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1.1.2.12 UVM/VOTEC-7 (74) By July 30, 1974 the VOTEC instructor will obtadn 

a written agreement to have a minimum of 3 hours of 
course time devoted to the study of the Diversified 
Occupations concept in at least one reqtaired home 
economics course and one required VOTC course. A 
copy of the agreement will be presented to Special 
Education's D.O. Consultant by July 30, 1974. 

1.1.2.13 UVM/VOTEC-9 (74) By September 30, 1974 the VOTEC instructor will 

develop an instructional unit consisting of objec- 
tives, learning materials, and post tests for a 
three hour component for a selected Home Economics 
and VOTEC required course. A copy of intended 
units will be presented to the Special Education's 
D.O. Consultant for approved or revision prior to 
September 30, 1974. Tabulations of all post test 
restilts and a written evaluation of components by 
Home Economics Department diairman axid VOTEC 
Department chairman will be presented to Special 
Education's D.O. Consultant upon conqaletion of 
any semester in vdiidi components are used. 

1.1.3 Assist in the design, planning and necessary consultation for 
in^rovement and inqplementation of programs provided by the 
educational unit. 

1.1.3.1 UVM/VOTEC-1 (75) By Juna 30, 1975 the OOTEC instructor will assess 

the use of Comprehensive Achievement Monitoring 
Guides in a sample of 3 area vocational centers. 
Upon coispleting the assessment, the instructor 
will present a report to Special Education's D.O. 
Consultar*t aunmarizing 1) the need for additional 
Comprehensive Achievement Monitoring sets in 
prescribed areas os study, 2) the need of revisions 
of existing C.A.M.s and 3) the perceived value of 
the C.A.M.s by Diversified Occupations personnel 
and other area vocational center staff. This report 
will be sxdsmitted by June 30, 1975. 

1.1.4 Explore new strategies of serving students by conducting and 
assisting others in research, pilot projects, and other appro- 
priate methods. 

1.1.4.1 UVM/VOTEC-1 (74) By November 15, 1974 the VOTEC instructor in 

conjunction with Special Education's D.O. Consultant 
will identify three areas of research related to 
the needs of D.O. programs. Specific research 
objectives will be stated by November 15, 1974 md 
presented to the director of Special Education 
Pupil Personnel Services and the VOTEC Department 
diairman for final approval. 



1.1.4.2 UVM/VOTEC-^I (75) By June 30, 1975 the VOTLC instructor in conjunction 

with the Special Education's D.O. Consultant 
vill prepare a pumiran' of all research activities 
conductod during the year. Tlie suiranary will 
include an annotated biblioqraphy of all litt laturo 
roviewod in tlip research cfictt, plus a dcscriition 
of activities pertaining to the rc ...arch objectives. 
At least one article will be submitted to a special 
educational journal describing one of the ressearch 
efforts or some other phase of the Diversified 
Occupations program. A copy of the article 
submitted for publication will be presented to 
Special Education's D.O. Consultant by July 30, 1975. 

1-2 To provide and assist educational units in programming for students 

through budgetary, management information, program planning and 
financial assistance. 

1.2.1 Assist in the planning, pupil accounting and approval of local 

programs, personnel and equipment for reimbursement of federal, 
state and otlier financial aid. 

1.2.1.1 UVM/VOTEC-1 (74) By October 15, 1974 the VOTEC instructor will iden- 

tify a procedure for assessing what instructional 
materials are used in D.O. classrooms in the 15 
area vocational centers. The assessment instrument 
will provide for teacher evaluation or rating of all 
materials. The VOTEC instructor will seek the 
guidance of personnel from the New England Instruc- 
tional Materials Center staff at Boston University 
and personnel Dm the N.E.I.M.C, satellite staff 
at Trinity College. The assessment instrument 
will be presented to Special Education's D.O. 
Consultant for approval by October 15, 1974. 

1.2.1.2 UVMAOTEC-1 (74) By March 1, 1975 the VOTEC instructor will complete 

asn assessment and evaluation of instructional 
materials used in D.O. classrooms. A tabulation of 
findings from the assessment activities will be 
submitted to Special Education's D.O. Consultant 
by March 15, 1975. The report should contain 
recommendations which may be used in advising in** 
structors who wish to purchase additional instruction- 
al materials » 

1.3 To provide for the improvement and coordination of professional 

services offered by the educational unit. 

1.3*1 Initiate and maintain liaison services with educational and non*^ 

educational organizations providing services for the handicapped. 

1.3.1.1 UVM/VOTEC-1 (75) By June 30, 1975 the VOTEC instructor will assist 

Special l^ducation's D.O. Consultant in providing 
information and consultation for local agencies 
which are developing and operating vocational 



programs for the handicapped. A list of workshops 
and consultations will be submitted to the Special 
Education's D.G. Consultant by June 30, 1975. 

1.3.2 To insure continuity and coordination of programs, provide for 

intra-office communication and relations with other educational 
programs providing services for students. 

1.3.2.1 UVM/VOTEC-1 (75) By June 30, 1975 the VOTEC Diversified Occupations 

instructor wil.T submit a report of all regular 
VOTEC departmental assignments and significant 
activities including conferences and conventions 
to the special Education's D.o. Consultant. The 
report will give estimates of hours devoted to the 
various assignments and activities. A copy of 
the report will also be submitted to the VOTEC 
department chairman and Special Education's D.O. 
Consultant by June 30, 1975. 

1«3«3 To insure the application of current educational practice, provide 

for continuing- educatim through development of staff competencies. 

1.3.3.1 UVM/VOTEC-1 (74) By September 1, 1974 the VOTEC instructor will confer 

with the VOTEC department chairman and Special 
Education's D.O. Consultant to ascertain if the 
instructor should enroll in any university courses 
which would be of special interest to the instructor 
or the D.O. program. After conferring, the instruc- 
tor will enroll in any cc^irse recommended by the 
VOTEC chairman and Special Education Consultant. 

1'3.4 To provide program continuity and quality services through recruiting 

of qualified personnel. 

1.3.4.1 UVH/VOTEC-1 (74s75)By November 30, 1974 and February 28, 1975 the 

VOTEC instructor will submit a list of all antici- 
pated Home Economics graduates and VOTEC graduates 
who have completed at least three credit hours of 
Diversified Occi;?>ations courses. The list will 
state whether the student is available for enployment, 
and if possible, will state whether the instructor 
recommends the individual for employment within 
Diversified Occupations programs. 
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